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1/    Percent  of  seeded  acreage.     2/     Indicated  May  1,  1951,    3/    10  Southern  StatesT 
California  also  included  for  Early  Potatoes.     4/     Includes  some  quantities  not 
harvested.    5/    Percent  of  previous  year's  crop# 
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6,428 
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37,505  i      20, 620 i"  23,310 


2  2,882 


l/    Season  hegins  v;ith  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shown  anfi.  ends  with  the  comiDletion  of 
.  harvest  t""e  f  ollowing  year. 
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GM^J\L  CROP  iSPORT,  AS  Or  ¥iP:f  1,  1951 

Crop  prospects,  which  hrid  "been  rath^-r  discouraging  during,  much  of  April, 
"brightened  toward  the  end  of  the  month  and  in  early  May,    Farm  work  and  development 
of  crops,  previously  retarded  "by  cool,  wet  weather  in  much  of  the  countryj  made  rap- 
id progress  when  the  weather  turned  favor ahle.     In  dry  portions  of  the  Great  Plains, 
winter  wheat  continued  to  deteriorate  until  rain  and  warm  v/eather  "brought  a  turn 

*  for  the  "better,    V/inter  wheat  production  is  now  estimated  at  68S  million  "bushels^ 
44  million  less  than  on  April  1,     Seeding  of  spring  grains  was  delayed  in  much  of 
the  North  Central  region,  except  in  northernmost  parts,  and  some  fp.rmers  there  inay 
have  found  it  impractical  to  seed  in  full  their  Intended  acreages  of  oats  and  tarlej' 
Seeding  of  the  intended  spring  v/heat  acrerge,  however,  is  now  ^orobahle  under  fairly 
favora'ble  conditions.    Pastures  also  had  "been  developing  slowly,  hut  responded  rap- 
idly to  favora"ble  conditions  at  the  end  of  Amrilo 

Weather  conditions  during  the  first  two- thirds  of  April  retarded  farm  work  and 
vegetative  growth  in  the  greater  -part  of  the  interior  of  the  country.     In  the  North- 
east and  most  Atlantic  .  States,  northern  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  and  in  much  of 
the  West,  progress  was  mostlj^  satisfactory  to  advanced.     In  the  larger  portion  of 
the  country,  however,  delays  resulted  from  the  lower  than  usual  temperatures  gener- 
ally, coupled  with  dry  soils  in  the  central  r.nd  southern  Great  Plains^  out  wet 
fields  elsewhere^     Prosts  in  April  dipped  deep  into  the  South,  resulting  in  li^ht 
additional  damage  to  fruit o     Slovj  development  of  -pastures  increased  demands  upon  hay 
and  roughage  supplies.    But  v/hen  warmer  than  usual  temperatures  for  April  came  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  improvement  in  development  of  all  vegetation  was  rap- 
id,   Farmers  vjith  their  power  equipment  "began  to  catch  up  on  their  spring  v/ork* 
The  favorahle  conditions  have  continued  to  date  in  May« 

Rye  production  of  more  than  23  million  "bushels  is  indicated  "by  current  estima- 
tes of  a  relatively  small  acreage  for  grain,  "but  slightly  a"bove  average  yield  pros- 
pects.    This  would  "be  slightly  more  than  in  1950,  "but  much  smaller  than  in  most 
years  "before  1943,     A  hay  crop  of  ahout  104  million  tons,  less  than  in  1950  hut 
more  than  average,  appears  in  pro spect.  Added- -to. .carryover    stocks  of  nearly  16  mil- 
lion tons,  this  would  furnish  an  adequate  sup'oly  for  the  increased  number  of  rough- 
age-consuming livestock.     Condition  of  early  potatoes  is  4  and  5  points  "better  than 
last  year  or  average,  respectively.    Excellent  yields  are  heing  o"btained  from  cur- 
rent digging  in  Plorida  and  southern  Aia"bama,     The  outturn  of  maple  products  was 

*  relatively  small,  with  the  num'ber  of  trees  tapped  the  smallest  of  record. 

Wid.e  ranges  of  temperature  marked  April  weather,  from  unusually  cool  in  the 
first  three  weeks  to  unssasonahly  warm  near  the  end  of  the  months    Average  temper- 
atures for  the  month,  however,  showed  relatively  small  departures  from  normalo  They 
were  higher  than  usual  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  States  from  New  England  to  Georgia, 
in  portions  of  States  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  west  across  North  Dakota,  in' 
West  Texas,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States,     In  most  of  the 
mid-West  and  South  they  were  helow  normal.    Rainfall  varied  widely  also.     In  V/ash- 
ington,  it  v/as  the  dryest  April  6f  record  and  Texas  received  only  ahou.t  one-third 
normal  rainfall*    In  Arizona  and  southern  California,  a  long  droughty  period  v/as 
"broken.    Precipitation  was  heavy  in  a  large  northern  area  from  New  England  and  New 
Jersey  across  country  to  Minnesota  and  eastern  Ne"braska,  and  in  mont  of  the  South 
Atlantic  region,   extending  into  Ala"bama  and  Mississippi.    Rainfall  v;as  deficient  in 
the  Great  Plains  from  v/estern  NebTaska  to  Texas  and  most  of  the  West.  Irrigation 
water  supr)lies  remained  excellent  in  the  north,  "but  ranging  down  to  critically  short 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern  Nevada  and  pumping  areas  of  California* 
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As  a  res'.ilt  of  the  adve^rse  Ar^ril  v/cather,  progresF  of  spring  v;ork  vns  delayed 
in  much  of  the  interior  of  the  coimtry,  api:arcntly  nost . seriously  in  Missouri  and 
Tennessee.     Soil  noisture  v.'as  adequate  to  excessive  rather  generally,  the -chief  ex- 
ception 'being  a  Icrgc  area  frou  v;es tern-Louisiana  and  Oklahoma  v/estv/ard  to ^  southern 
California,    Parts  of  this  area  recoired  helpful  "but  mostly  insufficient  rains  at 
the  end  of  April.     Seeding  of  spring  grains  v/as  mostly  completed  in  Kansas,  "but  later 
than  seemed  desirable.     In  Missouri  and  southern  Illinois ,  the  delay  v;as  so  great 
that  some  intended  acreage  v/ill  not  "be  sovni  to  oats.     In  the  more  important  areas  to 
the  northward  the  delay  \'/as  less  serious  and  intentions  are  likely  to  "be  more  nearly 
realized^  as  the  .mechanical  equipment  now  available  on  most  fa.rms  enables  farmers  to 
seed  rapidly  v;hen  soil  conditions  permit.     Conditions  in  the  main  .spring '-i/heat  area 
appeared  favorable  for  seeding  intended  acreages e     Eice  seeding  v/as  about  on 
schedule.     Corn  planting  v/as  barely  started  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  but  -v/as  v/ell 
along  i'n  southern  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Virginia,     further  south  corn  and  cotton 
planting  had  made  slov/cr  than  usual  progress,  although  planting  was  nearly  cbmpl'eted 
in  G-eorgia  and  some  cultivation  had  been  done  in  Florida  and  South  Texas.  Planting 
of  peanuts,  also  belated,  v/as  proceeding  rapidly  by  May  1.    More  favorable  conditions 
in  May  are  enabling  farmicrs  generally  to  proceed  rapidly  v/ith  soil  preparation  and 
X^lanting  in  the  late  areas.         -  •   ■    ■   ,  '  •.  ■ 

Prospects  for  winter  wheat  declined  during  most  of  April  in  the  southern  G-reat 
Plains  area.    Additional  abandonment  also  occurred  "in  western  pa^rts  of  Kansas, 
Cklahcm.a  ajid  Texas,  southeastern  Colorado  and  in  Nev/ Mexico ,  because' of  continued' 
dryness,,  coolnos'^V        insect  dam.age.    But  as  v;armer  temperatures  came,,' insect  acti- 
vity lessened  and  grov/th  was  stimulated,  bringing -improved  prospects'  on  remaining 
stands.    Additional  losses  became  apparent  in  the  jyorthwest  and  elsewhere,  '  so  that 
for  the  United  States  the  acreage"  not  to  be  harvested ■  for  grain  increased  from  23. '^f- 
percent  on  April  1  ,to  an  estimated  2@. 6  percent  on  May  1,    Winter  oats  suffered 
heavily  from  freo2:ing  €i-nd  insects.  ..  As  a  result,  heavier  than  usual  spring  seedings 
.  were  made,  but  in  some  areas  these  have  not  prospered.     Gonsco^uentl;^,  v/inter  oats 
made  up  only  6I  percent- of  the  acreage  in  the  10  Southern  States,  compared  with  ?! 
^  -percent  in  1950,     The  reported-  condition  of  58  percent  is  as  poor  as  ill  19^2  and  with 
the  further  exception  of  1936,  the  poorest  of  record  on  May  1.  ■  V/inter  barley  is  in 
poor  condition  :in  the  Southwest,  but  fair  to  good  elsev/here."  ■':  .  '  '  •  •■■ 

Pastures  and  hay  meadov/s  developed  slov/ly  until  v;arffl  i^^eather  'in  late  April  . 
speeded  gro^.-'th.    Peported  condition  of  pastures  on  May  1-was  76  percent compared 
1-fith  74  percent  a  year  earlier  and  the  average  of  82,    With  grazing  capacity  less, 
than  usual,  particularly  in  the  South  and  West,  continued  feeding  of  hay  and  roughage 
has  been  necessary,  bringing  about  local  shortages  in  spite  of  the  very  large  supply 
9<vailable  last  fall,  .  Condition  of  hay  meadows  at  85  percent  compares  v/ith  79  percent 
a  year  ago  and  the'average  of  Qk  percent.    Prospects  appear  rather  uniformly  good 
;except  in  the  dry  areas  of  the  G-reat  Plains  and  Southwest.    Pange  pastures  also  were 
retarded  and  word  ih  the  poorest  condition  for  May  1  since  1937.     Condition  v/as  below 
average  in  every  range  State,  as  the  usual  improvement  during  April  failed  to  occur. 
Early  May  rains  brought  some  improvement  in  feed  prospects. .    Cattle  were  fed  more 
than  usual  supplemental  feed,  .reducing  hay  stocjcs.    Livestopk  v;ere  in  good  "condition 
except  in  the  dry  Southv/est,  ,  ,  ; 

Egg  and  milk  production  v/as  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  during  Avril, 
Parm  flocks  laid  2  percent  less  eggs  than  in  April  1950.     The  rate  of  lay  v.^s  higher 
than  last  .yee.r  and  average,  but  the  number  of  laying  hens  v/as'  less  ■   • ' 
tiian  either.    Young  chickens  on  farms  \number  5  percent  more  than  a  year  ago. 
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2Ihe 'egg- feed,  chicken- feed  and  tarkey-feed. price  relationships  *^n  May  1  were-  more 
favorable  than  a  year  ago.    Milk  production  was  less  than  in  April  of  4  of  the  last 
6  years,  "but  only  2  percent  less  than  in  April  1950,    Production  per  cow  on  May  1 
vras.only  slightly  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  10  percent  a^bove  average  for  the  date. 
Apparently  ndlk  flovr  lagged  during  most  of  J^ril,  as  past^jros  developed  slov/ly,  hut 
improved  at  the  end  of  the  month,    Liheral  feeding  of  grain,  h-^        silage  v/as 
necessary  to  maintain  production, 

Planting  and  development  of  most  spring  commercial  truok  crops  has  "been 
retarded,  and  the  acreage  is  7  percent  less  than  in  1950,    nevertheless,  production  . 
prospects  improved' during  April,  so  that  .a  tonnage  only  5  percent  less  than  last 
spring,  out  20  percent  above  average,  is  nov;  expected.     Sharp  declines  from  last 
year  are  foreseen  for  onions,  cabbage  and  carrots,  viith  smaller  declines  fer  9  other 
vegetables*    Significant  Increases- in  cantaloups,  cucumbers  and  spinach  and  small 
increases  In  6  other  crops  are  expected,    For  summer  market,  early  estimates  indicate 
.an  acreage  of  truck  crops  a  little  below  that  of  last  shammer  and  the  average.  In- 
tended acreages  of  the  11  vegetables  for  processing  total  about  2  percent  more  than 
in  1950  and  6  percent  above  average.    Sharp  increases  are  ei-ipected  in  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes  and  pickling  cucumbers,  and  smaller  upturns  in  snap  beans,  green  peas  and 
lima  beans,  v.dth  acreages  of  the  5  other  vegetables  about  the  same  as  in  1950^ 

■  .  Slightly  more  than  the  average  total  q.uantity  of  deciduous  fruit  and  nuts  is 
in  prospect  in  1951— *an  average  outturn  of  apples,  larger  than  average  crops  of  pears 
grapes,  sour  cherries  and  tree  nuts,  but  less  than  average  quantities  of  peaches, 
apricots  aiid  sv/eet  cherries^    April  freezes  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  reduced  pros- 
po3ts  for  sweet  cherries,  peaches  and  apricots,  and  light  damage  resulted  in 
scattered  areas  of  many  other  States.    Large  peach  crops  are  expected  in  California, 
Geergla  and  the  Carolinas,  but  light  crops  in  most  other  areas.    Apples  have  escaped 
serious  damage  in  most  areas,  but  production  v/ill  be  szialler  than  last  year  in  Oregor 
and  V/ashington.    California  Valencia  oranges,  the  principal  sovTce  for  summer  market, 
will  fiirnish  l£;rger  than  average  supplies.    Trio  outlook  for  1951-52  citrus  crops  is 
fav?5rable  in  all  areas  except  Texas,  v/here  winter  freeze  dajnage  v/as  extremely  severe, 

VIITTER  ViilgAJ:     The  1951  crop  of  winter  wheat  is  now  estimated  at  682  million  bushels, 

44  million  bushels  less  than  indicated  on  April  1.    A  crop  this  size 
would  be  the  smallest  since  1943  and  9  percent  smaller  than  the  751  million  bushel 
winter  vmeat  crop  of  1950,  which  also  v/as  seriously  injured  by  drought  and  insect 
infestation,  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  Area.    The  current  indicated  crop  is  orcT^ 
.an  eighth  smaller  than  the'lO-year  average  production  of  791,764,000  bushels. 

The  acreage  remaining  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  41,200,000  acres.     Such  an 
acreage  woiild  be  6  percent  cmaller  than  that  harvested  in  1950  and  the  smallest 
sincfe  1944/  The  portion  of  the  seeded  acreage  that  vdll  not  be  harvested  for  grain 
is  estimaued  at  26,6  percent,  compared  with  17.2  percent  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average  of .10,1  percent,    .  .     ,  ;  . 

.    Except  in  the  -High  Plains  area;  most  of  the  Texas  wheat  acreage  failed  to 
germinate  until  Pebruary,    The  heaviest  abandonment  of  record,  or  a  loss  of  70  per- 
cent of  the  seeded  acreage,     is  expected  in  this  State.'    Loss  of  acreage  in  01d.ahcma, 
.at  34  percent,  v/111  be  the  heaviest  since  1911  and  the  26  percent  expected  in  Kansas 
•  1$  the, greatest  since  1940,  ■'.■■■■;y   -  '^ 

Based  on  Hay  1  conditions,  the  indicated  yield  per^-harVosWd  acre  is  16.6 
bushels,  compared  with  17.1  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  yield  of 
17,7  bushels,  '  • 
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Ihirin^  the  past  month,  '^rov/th  and  development  of  the  crop  has  "been  retarded 
generally  oy  a  com'bination  of  many  adverse  conditions.     This  is  particularly 
true  throughout  the  area  comprised  of  ilew  Mexico,  extreme  eastern  Colorado, 
and  v/estcrix  areas  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,-  Kansas,  and  iIc"brasl-::D.,    The  loss  of  acrca^ie 
has  "been  particularly  heavy  v/ith  some  counties  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  ICanr^as 
showing  almost  a  complete  failure.     The  heavy  ahandonment  is  attrituted  largely 
to  the  .late,  fall  and  vdnter  drouf^ht,  vjintcr  killing:' from  lov;  temperatures, 
.ora^ige  leaf  rust  and  j^^ireenbu^:  infestation  last  fall,  and  grcencugs  and  cut  ^.'orms 
this  sprini:,'4     The  loss  ap^jcars  particularly  heavy  in  early- seeded  fields.  High- 
v/inds  durin/;:  April  resulted  in  extensive  damage  from  soil  erosion  in  many  fields 
v/ith  small  plant  grov/th,    V/'ceds  are  a  threat  to  fields  v/ith  thin  stands  although 
some  fields  arc  being  sprayed* 

The  ICansas  vrheat  crop,  although  shoT-dng  deterioration  in  western  co-'intics, 
made  £;ood  pro-i^ress  elsev/here  in  tho  State,     Plants  have  tillered  well  and  are 
shov/in:?"  excellent  color.    ITolDras'-sa  prospects,  except  in  the  western  area,  improved 
with  the  late  April  rains, 

la  the  East  North  Central  States  of  Illino:-s,  Indi?.na,  and  Ohio  this 
year,  early  sown  and  late  sown  v/heat  arc  in  tv;o  rather  distinct  sta{^:es  of  devel- 
opment.   Late  sov/n  v;heat  for  the  most  part  v;ap  pla.nted  after  corn  a]\d  soy"beans 
v;ere  harvested.     The  early  sov/n  v^heat  co.mo  through  the  v/inter  in  good  condition 
and  is  developing  favorably,     Tlic  Ic^to  acreage  suffered  n.or-e  winter-kill  than 
usual  and  had  developed  slo^-/ly  until  late  -Voril  "vhen  a  vreek  or  10  days  of  alcove 
normal  temperatures  and  sunshine  did  mucli  to  stimulate  gro^/th.    Along  the 
Eastern  oc-ahoard  and  in  Southerns  tern  States ,  .v/heat  .has  responded  to  .generally 
favorable  grov/ing  conditions  during  April, 

In  the  Pacific  ITorthv/est  States,  California,  and  liontana,  additional- 
abandonment  of  v/inter  v/heat  acreage  became  evident  to  growers  by  May  1»  A 
considerable  proportion  of  a''oandoned  v/intcr  wheat  acreage  has  'been  or  v/ill  ho 
reseeded  to  spring  \-/heat.    Recent  rains  have  "been  extremely  ce!ieficial  to  the 
crop  remaining  for  harvest  in  the  Pacific  and  Mountain  States, 

Tor  the  comitry  as  a  v/hole  this  season's  harvest  is  nov/  expected  to  run 
somewhat  later  than  usual^     G-rowth  of  the  crop  was  retarded  last  fall  and 
the  eariy  spring  season  v/as  rather  bacla^/ard  for  i^roper  crop  development ► 
However,  moderate  temperatures  and  widespread  r  iins'  near  the  end  of  April 
favored  rardd  plant  grov/th,    V.Hieat  is  heading  in  Texas  a.nd  southern  Okla-^ 
homa,  and  some  fields  are  in  the  early  "boot"  stage  in  southern  ICansas. 
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BYEi    Conditions  on  May  I' "indicate  a"  rye  crop  of  23,263,000  "bushels..     This  is  only 

slightly  nore  than  the  I950  crop  of  22,977,000  bushels,  hut  6,910,000  hushels, 
or  23  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average  production.   'The  average  yield  of  12.8 
"bushels  per  acre  indicated  on -May  1  is  0. 2  "bushel  higher  than  last  year  end  0.6 
"bushel  ahove  the  10~year  average,   'Among  the  major  producing  States,  larger  crops 
than  last  year  are  estimated  for  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota.  Smaller 
crops  than  last  year  are  indicated  for  Michigan,  Horth  Dakota,  and  j^Teora ska.  ^  . 

The  acreage  remaining  for  grain  harvest  is  estimated  at  1,813,000  acres,  only 
slightly  less  than  the  1,822.000  harvested  last  year  "but  almost  a' fourth  less  than 
the  10-year,  average.     The  total  acreage  seeded  v/as  estimated  at  3,782,000  acres. 
This  compare-B'\'rith  3,7205  000  acres  seeded  the  preceding  year  and  the  10-year  average 
of  ^,607,000  acres.     The  portion  of  the  acreage  rem.aining  for  grain  harvest  is  esti- 
mated at  ^'percent  of  the  total  seeded,   the  balance  of  the  acreage  being  used  only 
for  grazing,  v/inter  cover,  or  being  abandoned. 

In  'the  south'v/estern  area  the  crop  suffered  from  a  very  dry  winter  and  from 
insect  damage,  but  in  the  princi}3al  Horth  Central  producing  area  generally  bctter- 
than-averag'G  yields  are  indicated, 

OATS  (10  SOUTHERII  STATES):     The  V.ay  1  condition  of  oats  in  these  States  as  a  group 

is  53  percent,  the  lowest  since  19^2.     This  compares 
V7ith  62  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  71  percent. 

Despite  damage  from  T/inter-kill ,  the  May  1  reported  condition  in.'  the  Carolinas 
v/as  above  last  year.     In  Florida,  vdaere  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  fall  sov/nj  oats  are 
maturing  r^i-pidly  and  favorable  yields  are  expected.     Prospects  are  poor  iii  G-eorgia 
v;here  inadRcuate  rainfall  last  fall  and  extremely  cold  v.^eather  duriiig  the  v/intcr  . 
adversely  affected  the  fall  so^.-m  oats.     In  Alabam.a,  fall  sown  oats  were  badly 
winter-killed.     Prospects  in  Mississippi  improved  during. April  but  are  still  only 
fair.     The  reported  condition  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  is  slightly  below  average. 
Dry  winter  wca.ther  and  greenbug  damage  have  seriously  affected  the  Oklaiioma  crop. 
In  Texas,  drought  and  freezes  have  resulted  in  alm.ost  complete  failures  in  some 
areas;  a  very  low  condition  of  36  percent  is  reported. 

Higher  yields  are  usually  obtained  from  fall  so'.-/n  oats,  particularly  if  the^ 
succeeding  winter  -/eather  is  not  unusually  severe.     This  has  resulted  in  a  trend 
during  recent  jreo.rs  tov.ard  increasii;^'  the  acreage  so\m  during  the  fall.-  However, 
only  61  percent  of  the  present  oat  acreage  v/as  reported  as  fall  sovxi  compared  with 
71  percent  a  year  earlier  because  of  considerable  spring  re-seeding  of  abandoned 
fall  som  oats. 

Mill'    ^kc  1951  prospective  production  of  deciduous  fruit  is  slightly  abore ^aver- 
age.    Conditions  on  May' 1  indicate  i-roduction  will  be  about  average  for. 
apples,  above 'average  for  pears,  sour  cherries  and  grapes  and  below  ?,verage  for 
peaches,  apricots  and  sweet  cherries^    An  above-average  total  crop  of  nuts  is  indi- 
cated.    The  freezing  tempera taires  of  April  17-21  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  reduced 
the  1951  prospects  with  the  heaviest  damage  to  sv/eet  cherries,  peaches  and  apricots, 
A  freeze  aroimd  mid-April  did  some  damage  in  scattered  areas  of  m.any  other  States 
but  the  amount  was  light.     Production  of  apples  in  the  East  is  expected  to  be  near 
the  1950  crop,  while  the  Midwest  is  expecting  a  much  larger  crop.     The  crop  in 
Iflashington  and  Oregon  is  uncertain  but  will  be  below  the  large  1950  fl^piTo,  Produc- 
tion of  peaches  in  the  10  Southern  States  is  average  with  large  crops  axpected 
in  the  Carolinas  and  G-eorgia.     The  Midwest  crop  will  be  light  due  to  the  heavy 
V7inter  killing  of  buds.     The  peach  crop  in  the  iTorthwest  v.^s  sharply  reduced  by 
the  April  froosc.    A  good  crop  of  poaches  is  expected  in  California.     The  grape 
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crop  in  California  should  "be  larf'.e,  -  while  the  G-rsat  Lakes  crop  will  "be  "below  aver*, 
age.    The  outlook  in  i^iichlsan  is  poor  ai':rl  offsets  the  good  outlook  for  the  other 
G-reat  Lakes  Stp-tee.    The  North'//est  x^ear  crop  vies  damaged  "by  , the  April  freezes,  while 
in  California  prospects  for  all  varieties  of  pears  ai^e  ^i;ood.    Sweet  cherries  in  the 
Northwest,  were  damaged  severely  "by  the  April  fref^.zes  a:nd  the  crop  in  California  is 
expected  to  he  "below  the  1950  prodxictioh.     Sweet  cherries  in  Michigan  wore  damaged 
"by  the  low  temperatures  last  fall.    Prospects  for  sour  cherries  are  much  better  . 
than  for  sweet  cherries.    The  G-reat  Lakes  States  are  expecting  an  average  or  ahove 
crop  of  sour  cherries.     The  1951  apricot  crop  will  he  helov^  t^ie  1950  croT)  duo  to 
the  irregular  set  of  fruit  in  California  and  the  freeze  dairiage  in  Washin^jton*  The 
plum  crop  in  California  is  e:jrpected  to  he-  a"bove  the  1950  crop,  while  in  Michigan 
the  Novernher  freezes  reduced  the  crep  materially.-    A  heavy  set  of  prunes  occurred 
in  California  hut  in  eastern  Washington,  eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho,  the  freezes  in 
April  reduced  the  prospects.    In  western  Oregon  and  western  V/ashington  prospects 
are  for  a  pru.ne  croo  much  ahove  the  very  short  crop  Of  1950,    Production  of  1950-51 
CalJ.fornia  Valencia  oranges,  is  slightly  abov^  average.     This  crop  is  the  principal 
supply  for  t  e  summer  nnd  fall  fresh  markets.     The  California  lemon  crop  is  above 
last  season  but  below  average*     The  outlook  for  the  1351-52  citrus  crops  is  f avor^  • 
able  for  all  areas  except  Texa^,  where  production  will  be  very  light  due  to  the 
severe  winter  freeze  damage, 

COt'll'CSHCIAL.  APELigSs    Prospects  on  May  1  for  corinercial  aiDples  indicates  about  an 

average  crop  for  1951  although  freezes  occurred  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  during  April,     The  low  temperatures  of  April  17  to  31  caused  heavy  damage 
in  sections  of  Idaho.  Washinr-ton  and  Oregon^     The  Delicious  crop  seems  to  be  hurt 
more  than  WinesapSc.    Prospects  by  orchards  and  by  areas  vary  widely*    The  outlook 
for  the  other  regions  of  the  Nation  is  good  with  very  little  freeze  (tamage  during 
the  past  month.     The  -oresent  •qros-nects  in  the  Se.st  are  for  a  crop  equal  to  the  1950 
production,  while  prospects  in  t'le  Midwest  are  for  a  relatively  large -crop,  several 
times  the  small  croT>  'of  last  year«i    Vrnile  low  temperatures  were  recorded  during  the 
past  winter ;  in ,  the  Midwest,  the  .-smount  of  winter  killing  of  apDle  buds  was  light* 
The  season  is  about  avera:^e  in  the  ITortheastern  Statt/s,  later  than  average  in  the 
Appalachian  and  Midwest  and  about  averar^e  in  the  'v/estt, 

In  the  Hew  England  States...  apple  prcspects  are  good,,  with  the  bloom  very  heavy 
on  all  varieties  except  Baldwin  and  Mcintosh*.  The  bloom  on  these  varieties  will  be 
light  following  the  heavy  croiD  of  1950.  In  New  York,  ap'oles  are  well  budded  except 
for  some  late  varieties,  Mcintosh  should  reach  fiill  bloom  during  the  first  part  of 
May,.  The  bloom  in  ITev;  Jersey  is  about  one  yjeek.  ahead  of  last  year  but  .about  aver^  " 
age.    Prospects  are  for  a  good  cropo 

Prospects  in  Pennsylvania  are  good  to  excellent,  v;ith  the  comjnercial  areas  of 
Adams- Jranklin-.York  and  Berks-Lehigh  sections  reporting  very  :"Ood  crops,  York 
Imperial  will  be  light  in  the  AdaFis-rrariklin-York  area  because  this  is  an  off 
year*    On  the  ot}Le.r  hand,  Stayman  production  should  be  heavy,.     In  the  southern 
and  southeast ei-n  counties,  the  bloom  was  spotted,     Tlxe  set  of  buds  in  Ohio  was 
heavy,     "Very  little  winter  in,jury  was  renorted.     The  prospects  for  Jonathan,  ■ 
Delicious  and  Mcintosh  are  good*     The  cror)  in  Indiana  escaped  damage  during  the 
winter  months  and  T)rosr>ects  are  good,     In^  111  inois^  all  -varieties  except  Jonathan 
had  a  heav;;;-  bloom.     No  winter  killinri:  of  trees  or  buds  was  re-oortcde    The  cold 
winter  in  Michigan  caused  considerable  spur  wood  damage  in  all  com.mercial  areas* 
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Injury  is  most  common  t.o  Jonathan,  Steele  Hed,  R.  I.  Greening,  .Golden  Delicious 
Some  Beauty,  and  KingV  '  Buds  appear  to  be  developing  nomaT^^y,  hovieyer,  and  the ^ trees 
are  expected  to  develop  new  conductive  tissue  to  the  "buds,    Wi sconsin  is  expecting 
a  good  crop.    Very  little  winter  damage  was  reported  and  a  heavy  "bloom  is  expected. 
Apple  trees  in  Minnesota,  earn e  through,  the  winter  in  goojd  condition  and,  there  -is.  a 
heavy  set  of  "buds,    llie-,erop  in  Iowa  is  quite  promising,    V/inter  killing  of  huds  was 
negligible.  ^.  Apple  pro-sp^eots  in  Kansas  are  generally  good  following  last  yearns  light 
crop,  V  .  : .' ■  ■■    ■      •  .     ;.  .  •   ■    '  ^ 

Prospects  for  apples  are  good  in  Maryland^,    The  low  temperatures  during  April 
did  little  damage,  to  the  crop.    In  Virginia,  the  freeze  on  April  17  to  19  damaged 
early  blooming  varieties,  especially  Delicious..  .The  bloom  on  most  varieties  except 
York  has  been  heavy.    Grov;ers  are  generally  optimistic  over  prospects,  •  In  W^st 
Vir^nia  no  damage  from  freeze  was  reported  d\iring  the  month,    Prospects  are  for  a 
good  crop.    The  outlook  in  ITorth  Carolina  is.  good^  althqusii  below, the  1950  large., 
crop.    Some  \^rinter  damage  was  reported  in  the  Brushy  Mountain  and  .Henders.on  areas. 
Many  blossoms,  particularly  of  the  Red  Delicious  variety^  v/ere.  killed  by  freezing 
v/eather  during  mid-April. .  in  the  commercial  areas  in  Henderson  and  Hay\-/ood  counties. 
The  bloom- in  Kentjicky  \ms  heavy  and  prospects  in  that  State  and  Tennessee  are  good. 
Trees  apparently  came  through  the  \^^inter  in  fair  to"  good  condition.    There  was,  little 
or  no  freeze  damage  to  blossoms.    The  outlook  in  Arkansas  is  favorable*    Trees  pro- 
duced a  heavy  bloom,  ,.  .  ..  .: 

The  cool,  dry  v;eather  in  the  commercial  areas  in  Montana  during  April  has.  rer 
tarded  the  budding  of  trees.    The  low  temperatures  on  April  1'8  and  19  may  ha.V6 
caused  some  damage.'  .A  frost  during  the  last  three  days  in  April  in  jew. Mexico  may 
have  damaged  the  crop  sliglitly  but  prospects  are  still  for  a  good  crop,    TJtali  i  s  _ 
expecting  a  good  crop^ 

The  Idaho  crop  of  Delicious  v/as  h\i?:t  badly  by  freezes  in  Aprils    Jonathans  were 
frozen  on  lower  limbs  in  some  orchards  but  , not  hurt  too  badly  on  others.    Homes  ap- 
pear to  have  escaped  frost  danage.    In  Oregon, , the  freezes  in  April  reduced  the  crop 
considerably  but  a  fair  crop  is  still  in- prospect «    The  freeze  severely  damaged  the 
Delicious  crop  in  the  Hood  River  Valley,    The  Hewtonn  crop,  a  later  blooming  variety, 
largely  escaped,  though  there  .was  some,  d^a^e,,.  Prospects  were  also  reduced  in  other 
commercial  areas  of  eastern  Oregon,  particulariy  Miltcn-Preewater ,  but  in  the  com- 
mercial areas  of  v/e stern  Oregon  the  outlook  appears  favorable.    The  apple  crop  in 
Washington  was  also  damaged  by  the  freeze  in  the  middle  of  April.-  If  the.  remaining 
buds  can  be  set,  the  crop  will  be  fair,  though  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
tlie  set  fruit  vrill  stick  on  the  tree»     In  v/enatchee,  grov;ers  reported  that  the 
Delicious  buds  seem  to  have  been  hurt  more  than  Wine sap.    The  damage  varies  by  or- 
chards and  locality.    In  the . Yakima  area,  the  low  temperature  also  damaged  the  crop* 
Present  indications  in  California  point  to  a  good  production  both  in  the  G-ravenstein 
areas  of  Sonoma  County  and  in  the  important  late  producing  section  of  Sa.nta  Cruz- 
Monterey  Counties, 

P:3ACHSS:    The  peach  crop  in  the  10  Southern  States  is  forecast,  at  17,699,000  bushels 

— '  almost  three  times  last  year's  short  crop  of  6,103,000  bushels  but 
slightly  less  than  the  '  10-year  average  production  of  1.7.712,000  bushels.  Large 
crops  are  indicated  fer  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  fair  crops  for  Texas, Oklahoma 
and  Florida,     Short  crops  are  in  prospect  for  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and 
J^oui^iana  because  of  spring  frost  damage . 

South  Carolina  expects  a  record  crop  of  6,708,000  bushels  compared  v;ith  the 
near-failure  last  year  of  468,000  bushels  and  the  average  of  3,799,000  bushels.  The 
set  of  frait  is  very  heavy  and  most  orchards  will  reouire  thinning  toproduca  deslrailo 
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sized  fruit.    Rainfall  v;as  a'':ove  nor  nr.  1  Ir.  April,  which  is  favorr  ole.    Q,uality  is 
expected  to  be  f:ood"  to  c::cc-llent,    Earvor^t  oi  f  o  earliest  varieties  is  c^tji;  c tod  to 
'start  the  first  vrocl:  in  June,  Hiloys  the  first  ■■/eo!':  in; July  and  Hale  Haven's  and 
Slbertas  around  raid-Jul^o  ' 

The  llo r th-. jC^^r c^l ina  pe 'ch  crop  is  lorccaGt  at  C,7?:''.,000  oushols — 5  times  the 
short  crop  of  li'.^'t  year  and  28  percent  noove  av:erat;e.     Trees  v/ero  in  full  hloom 
around  r:iid-AT)ril  in  the  Sand  Hills,  Picdnont,  rnd  Coastal  sections  and  a'*^out  a  v/eek 
later  in  the  mount o ins*     Thiunin,-:  of  early  varieties  has  "beon  st<'rted,  "but  thinning 
of  rnidse^son  and  late  varieties  has  not  generally  he,^^in» 

C-eor p, ia  oxoccts  a  crop'  of  4,410,000  Imshcls — 4-j  ti.ies  the  short  crop  of  last 
year  hut  8  ;:.iercont  less  than  average.    On  May  3,  a  hail  ntorn:  caused  so-ne  damage 
to.  coD'orcial  orchards  in  Taylor,    Peach  and  Crai/iord  Counties  of  the  Port  Valley 
area»    The  first  shipmentr.  are  expected  about  as  follows-     rfe.yflov/er.  May  10; 
Dixired,  May  21;  Ear3,y  Hcd  Pree^  May  ?5;  Early  Hose,  May  C8;VDixigem,  Jiuie  2;  Early 
Hi  ley,  June  10;  and  Sloortas,  July  4,  '  Peak  movement  should  occur  a  v;eek  to  10  days 
after  start  of  harvest.  .  . 

Alabama  and  Mississi-p'd ♦  at  430,000  and  P60,000  bushels,  respectively,  are 
about  equal  to  last  yearns  production,  "but  only-' about  one- third  of  average*  A" freeze 

occurred  in  .:iid-March  v/hen  the  crop  vras  in  full  bloom  or  roa.dy  to  bloom  a,nd  caused 
heavy  dar.iage.     The  Arkansas  peach  crop  v/a?  severely  danaged  by  sub-zero  v:eathcr 
around  Pebruary  1.     The  loss  was  greatest  in  the  Clarksville  and  Crowley  Ridge 
areas*    Elbertas  suffered  most.    Prosts  .'^nd  hail  in  April  in  the  Hashville  area  took 
a  further  toll.     The  crop  is  forecast  at  900,000  bushels — about  one-half  of  last 
■  year  and  tv/o-fifths  of  average.    Louis icana  c^rpects  a  crop  of  173,000  bushels— a 
little  less  than  last  year  and  only  three-fifths  of  avovc.gCt, 

The  Texas  crop  at  1,450,000  bushels  is  85  percent  more  than  last  year  but'  18 
percent  less  tha.n  aver^;  ge«    Prospects  continue  fa.vorable  in  northeast  Texas,  but  a 
freeze- on  the  Edv/ards    Plateau  the  second  week  in  -^pril  shar-:^ly  reduced  the  crop  in 
that  area#    Oklahoma  expects  464,000  bushels — a  fourth  above  last  year  but  slightly 
below  avera.ge^  ■ 

Virginia  prospects  as  a  v/hole  are  near  averagr;,  although  the  crop  in  the 
Roanoke  area  and  in  Augusta  and  ITelson  counties  v:as  dan.aged  severely  by  frosts  in. 
mid-April  a    Trees  v/erc  past  full  bloom  by  nid-April  except  for  a  fev/  late  blooming 
varieties.    The  season  is  later  than  usual.    West  Virginia  and  llarylamd  peach 
prospects  v/ere  favorable  on  May  1.     Trees  have  generally  finished  blooming  and  hold 
a  good  set  of  fruit  in  nearly  call  areas.'    The  damage  caused  by  April  freezes  v/as 
spotted  but  generally  lighto 

lTev7  England  "and  Nevr  York  peach  buds  sustained  spotted  damage  from  winter 
freezes  and  spring  frosts,  but  large  crops  generally  are  in  prospect o  Peaches 
were  in  full  bloom  in  the  Hudson  Valley  the  last  v/cek  of  Aj^ril,  and  bloom  is  expect- 
ed in  other  New  York  areas  and  in  ITev^  England  the  first  v/oek  of  May.^    The  season 
is  earlier  than  last  year  and  slightly  earlier  than  average.. 

Hew  Jersey  peaches  were  past  fu.ll  bloom  by  May  1 — a  little  later  than  usual. 
At  least  an  average  crop  is  expected.     In  Pennsylva.nia,  most  peach  trees  in  the 
southern  and  central  counties  had  a  heavy  bloom  and  fruit  will  reouire  thinning  un- 
less a  heavy  drop    occurs.     In  the  northv/est,  full  bloom  is  expected  about  i^Iay  10^ 
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In  the  Midv/Qst.y  peaches  v/ere  severely  dama,^^:ed  "b^.'  Ic^-^  tei^oratiires  l^.st  fall  and 
v/inter,'and  short  crops  are  in  prcs/icct  cxcei">t  for  a  fov;  areas.    The  croiJ  i^J- 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  IZentuc^rj'  vill  te  extremely  short,  v;hile  a  fair  pro- 
duction is  e:q}cct'"i.  in  northeastern  Ohio  and  parts  of  Missouri,     The  season  is  late 
in  this  region.     In  scattered  areas,  especially  in  Michigan,  many  trees  ^fere  killed 
"by  the  lov;  v.'inter  temperatures. 

In  the  I'/est,  California,  Utah  and  ITev/  Mexico  have  favorahle  prospects?  Idaho 
expects  a  fair  crop,  l:ut  Colsrado,  VJashin^ton  and  Oregon  will  "be  extremely  short. 
The  California  clinkstone  "bloom  v/as  lighter  than  for  several  seasons  "but  it  is  nov; 
evidciit  that  most  varieties  have  a:i  adequate  set  of  fruit.     Thinning  yrili  "be  neces- 
sary in  r-.ost  clin/;:  peach  orchards.    The  late  varieties,  such  as  Phillips,  have  a 
lighter  set  than  early  varieties*     California  freestones  also  carry  a  good  oet,  as  a 
whole,  and  pro^spects  are  generally  favorahle,    Hov:ever,  Muirs,  essentially  a  drying 
variety,  have  a  lifdit  set.     The  April  freezes  did  considera"ble  damage  to  peaches  in 
Oregon  and  llaslii..i^ttp.n,  v/hile  the  CnlOrrado  crop  \-'as  almost  v/iped  out  "by  lo^.-  tem^icra- 
tures  arouiid  the  first  of  Te'Druary, 

PEARS:    The  outlcol.  for  pears  on  May  1  was  still  uncertain  as  damage  from  the  April 
freeze  in  "I'/ashingtcn  and  Oregon  has  not  yet  "been  determined.    Prospects  in 
California  are  for  a  good  crop.     The  crop  in  l^iichigan  v/as  damaged  "by  tho  low  winter 
temperatures.     In  mast  other  States,  the  outlook  is  good. 

In  l.e:.;L.York,  very  little  wintsr  or  s-oring  freeze  damage  was  reported  and  a  good 
crop  is  in  prospect.     There  v;as  some  spur  wood  injury  to  pear  trees  in  Michigan, 
The  injury  seems  to  he  more  severe  on  Bartletts  than  other  varieties,    .Buds  are 
developing  satisfactorily.     The  "bloom  in  Illinois  v;as  good  to  heavy  in  all  areas. 
In  other  Midi/est  States  the  hloom  was  generally  hea^;y  and  good  crops  are  indicated. 
In  Texas,  prospects  continue  favoracle  for  pec^rs.     The  '..^ashin.^t on  crop  was  damaged  ■ 
"by  the  mid-April  freeze.     The  croi'       "both  Wenatchee  and  Yakima  Valleys  was  hard 
hit,  though  pro'Da'Dly  less  severely  than  cherries,  pes.ches  and  apricots.     The  quality 
of  Bartletts  will  pro"bahly  "be  lovrer  than  usual.     In  Oregon,  the  outlook  for  Bartletts 
in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  is  very  favora"ble,  v/hile  in  the  Hood  River  Valley,  frost 
damage  v/as  serious  in  many  orchards*    There  v/as  some  spotted  frost  damage  to 
Bartletts  in  the  Willamette  Valley  "b.it,  on  the  whole,  it  pro'ba'bly  v/as  not  serious. 
The  outlook  for  fall  and  v/inter  varieties  in  the  Rogiie  River  Valley  is  favora"ble. 
The  Anjou  crop  is  not  e'."pected  to  "be  up  to  the  large  production  of  a  year  ago,  "but 
the  3o3C  crop  will  protaoly  "be  larger  than  a  year  ago.     The  fall  and  v/intcr  varieties 
in  the  Hood  River  Valley  suffered  rather  extensive  frost  damage  during  April, 

In  California,  all  indications  point  to  a  relatively  good  crop  of  Bartletts, 
especially  in  areas  having  no  hail  damage,  '  Im;t-)ortant  acreages  in  Placer  and  El 
Dorado  counties  and  a  more  limited  area  along  the  Sacramento  River  are  thou.ght  to  "be 
heavily  damaged  Toy  liail.     Since  the  r-uality  ^/ill  'De  affected,   the  actual  loss  of 
tonnage  "by  hail  will  depend  soncv/hat  on  the  demand  "by  ^-^rocessors .     The  outlook  for 
the  other  varieties  is  good,  especially  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 

CRAPES All  classes  of  grapes  in  California  are  expected  to  produce  heavily  this 

■year.     The  condition  of  vineyards  and  the  development  of  thn  crop  is 
good.     The  crop  made  an  early  start  this  year,  and  v/hile  light  frost  v/as  reported 
at  a  fev/  points  in  the  San  Joaauin  Valley  in  late  March,  practically  no  damage 
occurred  in  the  important  producing  areas.     The  prospects  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
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are  spotted,     The  severe  v/inter  temperatures  . did  ci^itensive  damage  to  the  crop  in 
MicM^an*    Mast  of  the  priiiiary  "buds.v/cre  kiiled  "but  it  is  hoped  that  secondary  or 
tertiary,  fruit  "buds  will  have  sufficient,  time  to  develop  and  produce  a  crop.  Very 
little  v/intcr  danar^-e  v/as  reported  in.  ITev/  York.    Viney-trds  in  the  Erie  ht^lt  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  in  ^ood  condition  and-are  exp,ected  to  "bloom  aoout  the  normal  time." 
Development  is  late  in  Ohio  and  vines  are,  just  starting  to  ^^a^ov/.     Sorr.e  vrintc-r  dan:age 
was  reported  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State  hut  in  the  Ijake  Erie  area  prospects 
are  encouraging.     Prospects  in  Arkansas  are  good.     There  is.^ 'sufficient  inoir.ture  and 
vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition.  '  ■         -  ■ 

CHEPillESi'    :Sour  cherries  in  Michifi:an  irere  damaVod  slightly  in  some  *a;2feas  "by  the  lov^ 

•  teniperatures' on  ilovemher  2^..     Prospects  are  good,  in  tke' T'jfa verse  City 
area  .and  fain  in  other  ...sec tions» .  .  In  Hevy  York^  prospects  are  good  v/ith  very  little 
v/inter  or  sprin,^-  damage  reported.     Sour  cherries  , in  Adams  county  of  Pennsylvania 
had  an  extremely  heavy  "bloom  in  most  orchards.     Trees  in  some  eastern  areas  of  Ohio 
were  damaged  "by  the  ice  storms  , last  v/inter,  "b"'J-t  the  "buds  seem  to  -hs-ve  been  damaged 
very  little  and  a  rather  heavy  bloom  occurred.     In  ¥isconsin«  the 'delayed  spring  is 
probably  favorable  for  the  crop..    •  .      "    .  ' 

The  sour  cherry  crop  in  Montana  is  expected  to  be  fair,  much  better  than  the 
sv/eet.     The  recent  cold  spell  ^^as  less  damaging  to  sour  varieties  as  the  blooming 
stage' was  lesc.  adva-nced.     Idaho  is  e:cpecting  a  fair  crop,  in  spite  of  so.me  damage 
by  the<April  freezes.     Colorado,  v/ill  have  a  poor  crop.     The  Washin^^:ton  crop  was 
•  damaged  by  the  April  freezes  and'pre^ent  prospects  are  for.  a  poor  crop  in  the  eastern 
parts  of •  the  State.     The  crop  in  v/estern  Tfashing.ton  was  not  damaged  greatly.  In 
Oregon,  sour  cherries  escaped  much  of  the  damage  to  other  fruit  crops  caused  by  the 
April  freezes.    A  large  portion  of  Oregon *s  sour  cherry  trees  are  in  the  v/cstorn. 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  freeze  damage  was  less  severe.     The  condition'  is  re- 
ported at  77  percent  of  normal,  1.-.  point  above  a  year  ago,  . 

Sweet  cherries  in  California  are  forecast  at  26,600  tons  for  1951-     ^^is  con- 
sists of  11,300  tons  of  Royal  Anns  and  15,300  tons  of  other ' varieties.     In  1950, 
the  production  v:as  31tOOO  tons  (ll,?00  of  Hoyal  Anns  and  19,300  tons  of  other).  The 
outlook  for  Bings  is  for  a  very  light  crop  and  prospects  for  Royal  Anns  are  irregular 
by  areas.    A  few  of  the  early  varieties  are  being  harvested. 

Prospects  in  l/ashington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  were  reduced  drastically  by  the  April 
freezes.     In  C3*egon»  the  condition,  at  51,  is  the  lov/est  of  record.     In  both  the 
Hood  River  and  The  Dalles  districts,  the  damage  was  very  serious  at  the  lower 
elevations,  but  6rops  on  the  higher  levels  should  be  very  good.     In  the  Milton-Free- 
water  areas,  the  total  damage  was  perha^os  more  serious  than  in  any  other  district. 
In  western  Oregon,  the  outlook  is  from  fair  to  good.     The  crop  was  severely  damaged 
in  Washjjigton.    The  prospects  in  ¥enatchee  and  Wenatchee  Heights  district  arc  '^^uite 
spotted  v/ith  some  orchards  shov/ing  near  failure,  \\rhile  others  v/ill  have  a  fair  crop. 
The  spotted  condition  also  exists  in  other  areas-;Of  the  State.     In  I_daho,  the  crop 
was  damaged,  v.ath  the  Lewiston  area  suffering  more  severely  than  the  Eramett  "l''rlley 
district.     The  crop  in  Montana  is  expected  to  be  very  small,  because  of  the  nu"b-zero 
temperatures  of  late  January  and  lov;  temperatures  during  mid-April, 

The  outlook  in  Michigian  is  quite  spotty  as  the  result  of  damage  from  the  iTov- 
ember  24  freeze.    In  IJev/  York,  the  sweet  cherries  v/ere  slightly  damaged  in  the  Hudson 
"Valley  by  the  v/inter  freezes  and  frosts  around  April  20  but  the  dam.age  is  e:qpected  to 
be  small.     Otherv/ise,  the  bloom  v/as  quite  heavy  and  the  prospects  are  good. 
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CITEUS:    The  ITation^s  citrus  crops  are  turning  out  larger  than  expected:  earlier  in 
the  season*    The  orange  crop  is  now  estimated  at  111* 5  million  "boxes  com- 
pared with  108,2  million  Ijoxes  a  month  earlier.    The  1949-50  crop  totaled  103»5 
million  "boxes  and  the  lO-year  average  is  96ol  million  "boxes,    Ahout  45  million  "boxes 
remained  for  harvest  on  May  1  this  year,  including  30  million  California  Yalencias, 
On  May  1,  1950,  a"bout  40  million  remained  for  harvest,  including  26  million  Cali-  . 
fornia  "Valencias.    California  "Valencias  are  the  principal  source  of  the  summer  and 
fall  orange  supply  since  other  areas  finish  marketing  their  crops  "by  early  summer^ 

Grapefruit  are  now  estimated  at  44.4  million  "boxes  compared  v/ith  44.2  million 
a  month  ago,  36.5  million  for  last  season  and  50.7  million  average.    AlJout  7.2 
million  were  still  availa"ble  for  use  on  May  1  compared  v/ith  5.7  million  a  year 
earlier,    California  lemons  are  estimated  at  13  million  "boxes--l/2  millien  more  than 
a  month  ago,  1»5  million  more  than  the  1949-50  crop  and  the  same  as  average. 

In  Horida.  April  growing  conditions  were  generally  favora'ble  for  1951-52 
citrus  crops.    Moisture  has  "been  adequate  in  all  sections.    The  early  "bloom  of 
oranges  was  uniformly  heavy  and  the  set  is  holding  well.    Orange  prospects  are 
excellent,  although  the  early  "bloom  on  grapefruit  and  tangerines  was  somev/hat 
spotty,  prospects  in  general  are  good,  . 

Recovery  of  Texas  citrus  trees  from  the  severe  late  v/inter  freeze  continues  to 
"be  slov7  and  uncertain.    Only  a  few  groves  shov;  promise  of  nearly  full  recovery.  A 
few  scattered  "blooms  have  set  frciit,-    Crov/ing  conditions  during  April  were  not 
favora'ble.    Rainfall  was  light  and  irrigation  v/ater  v/as  again  heing  rationed. 
Weather  has  "been  cool.    Orange  trees  appear  to  "be  making  more  of  a  recovery  than 
grapefruit.    V/hite  grapefruit  are  in  "better  condition  than  the  colored  varieties, 

A3?izona  grov/ing  conditions  v/ere  generally  favorahle  during  April  in  the  citrus 
areas  and  nev;  crop  prospects  are  good> 

California  citrus  areas  received  much  needed  rain  in  late  April  and  early  May. 
Valencia  oranges  in  southern  counties  have  sized  "better  than  expected  earlier.  The 
crop  is  now  indicated  at  30,3  million  1:0X63—4  million  a"bove  the  crop  last  season 
and  slightly  alDove  average.    Prospects  are  favora'ble  for  nev;  crop  citrus, 

PLUI-iS  ML  PRUItES:    Prospective  production  of  plums  in  California  is  indicated  at 

92,000  tons  or  15,000  tons  more  than  the  1950  crop.    The  10-year 
average  production  is  78,200  tons,    A  hail  storm  on  April  28  reduced  prospects  con- 
sideralDly  in  Placer  County,    Thinning  v/as  not  far  advanced  and  it  is  pro"ba"ble  that 
some  of  the  hail-marked  fruit  may  "be  removed  during  thinning.    Culling  will  pro"ba"bly 
"be  heavier  than  usual.    Prospects  in  the  San  Joaq.uin  Valley  are  good.    Thinning  of 
Beautys  is  ahout  completed  and  prospects  are  for  a  larger  production  of  this  early 
variety  than  a  year  ago.    Plums  in  Michigan  v/ere  severely  damaged  "by  the  i!'Tovem"ber  24 
freeze.    Many  "buds  and  some  wood  were  Icilled,     Stanley  prunes  seem  to  "be  the  variety 
most  severely  injured. 

The  -prune  crop  in  California  is  expected  to  be  good  unless  heavy  shedding 
occurs.    The  "blocm  and  set  v/ere  very  heavy.    I/inter  rain  and  soil  moisture  condi- 
tions are  more  satisfactory  over  the  principal  prune  producing  areas  than  for 
the  past  tv/o  years.     In  eastern  0re>°:on  the  prospect  for  prunes  was  reduced  "by  the 
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April  f^eezes^     The  outlook  is  for  a  crop  lor^er  than  the  short  crop  in  1950  out 
still  much  'below  average.     The  freeze  occurred  just  after  the  peak  of  "blossoming 
v/hen  the  flowers  were  very  suscept r'hle  to  cold' weuth'^r .    In  western  Oref:;on,  pros-* 
pects  for  prunes  in  the  Ivillamette  Valley  and  DoW',las  County  are  for  a  much  lar;5er 
crop  than  the  small  one  in  1950,     Thore  is  some  spotted  fiost  .damage  at  the  lower 
levels  in  the  V/illamette  Valley  "but  most  orchards  at  the  higher  altitudes  escaped 
injury^    The  crop  in  eastern  lC3Shington  was  damaged  "by  the  April  freezes,  with  less 
dan-;a^'e  reported  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Stntes.     The  crop  in  I daho  will  "be  very 
spotted  this  year  sine©  the  damage  caused  "by  the  April  freezes  varit;s  v/idely, 

APRICOTS;    Prospects  in  California  are  indicated  at  159,000  tons.     This  compares 
with  21?, 000  tons  produced  in  1950  and  the  lO-yesT  average  cf  192,700 
tons.    The  development  of  the  croT^  is  quite  irregular.    Even  in  those  areas  v/here,_ 
the  set  is  satisfactory,  it  is  re-ported  that  at  lenst  three  distinct  "bloasoa  periods 
occurred.    Heavy  shedding  of  the  later  set  fruit  is  expect ed^    In  Washington,  the 
freezes  on  April  17-21  sharply  reduced  prospect Sr.     Prospects  in  Utah  are  very  good. 
Very  little  freeze  damage  occurred  in  late  April  and  trees  are  in  good  condition 
following  the  very  short  crop  a  yep.r  ago*  .  ■■     •  _ 

PECAI\TS,  ALMONDS,  i'ALlTOS,  The  outlook  for  do  cans  is  good  at  the  present  time»  !-To  ' 
AND  riL"B3jp.TS;        .  apparent  vrinter  damage  occurred  in  G-ecrgia,  Crrolinas  or 

Fieri dac     in  Texas  the  development  of  foliage  har.  oeen 
slow,    Bloomini?  was  reported  to  he  later  tlian  usual  for  all  areas.     ramiOge, .^.particu- 
larly to  young  trees  from  extreme  cold  during  the  winter,  has  "been  reported  in  the 
Edv/ards  Plateau  and  northern  counties  sections^     Otherwise,  prospects  are  for,  a 
fair  crop*    In  California,  while  there  was  some  frost  injury  to  the  earlier  flower- 
ing varieties  of  almonds,  m.any  are  expecting  a  heavy  crop.     The ,  important  varieties 
such  as_  ^Nonpareil ,  Missions  and  Drakes  are .  car ryin-g  heavy  sets  in  many  orchards  and 
conditions  in  all  important  r)roducing  loca,lities  are  good  at  th'i  present  time*  The 
walnut  crop  in  southern  areas  of  California  is  expected  to  be  m.uch  larger  than  a 
year  ag6«    The  adverse  effect  of  the  unseasonably  warm  winter  is  not  yet  evident, 
hut  may  become  a  factor  for  some  varieties  in  late  areas.     In  Oregon,  the  crop  is 
expected  to  be  about  average.     The  f ilb ert  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  expected 
to  be  relatively  large, 

EAjLY  POI/iTOISs     Condition  of  early  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern  States  and  Californ-. 

ia  is  feported  at  84  percent  of  normal,  compared  with  80  percent,  a 
year  ago  and  the  Kay  1  average  of  79  percent.     Condition  equals  or  exceeds  May  1,'  . 
1950  in  all  St^;,tes  except  Florida.    Sven  in  that  State  condition  is  considerably 
above  avera,ge.     Condition  is  above  average  in  all  States  except  Texas  and 
California, 

In  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  condition  of  the  commercial  crop  . is  e3j» 
cellent  ajid  the  farm  crop  has  developed  satisfactorily.     The  North  Carolina  crop 
developed  slowly  during  the  first  tv/o~thirds  of  Anril,  but  the  warmer  weather  of 
the  last  10  days  of  the  month  brought  on  very  rapid  development.     Digging  should  get 
under  way  the  last  week  of  April  in  the  Carteret  and  Currituck  areas  of  North  Carol- 
ina and  become  general  in  other  heavy  -producing  areas  of  the  State  the  first  week 
of  June.    Prospects  for  the  comm.ercia.l  crop  in  South  Carolina  are.  unusually  promis- 
ing.    Digging  should  get  under  way  in  this  State  about  mid-May  and  reach  the  peak 
the  last  week  of  the  month.     Development  of  the  Creorgia  crop  has  been  slow,  but  in 
the  southern  part  -cf-  the  State  prospects  have  shown  ma.rked  improvement  during  the 
latter  part  of  April, 
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33espite  the  lov;  temperatures  in  Florida  dnring  the  past  v/inter,  yields  are  very 
good  in  practically  all  areas  of  the  State.    In  the , important  Hastings  area  of  that 
State,,. excellent  yields  are  "being  ©"btained/  Pealc  movenient  of  that  deal  should  occur 
during 'Wie '  first  half  of  May  v;ith  di<^'ging  ccnt:inmng  througliout  the  month.  The 
early  spring  crop  in  the  Texas  Lower  "Valley  vras  O-rastically  reduced  "by  freezes. 
Prospects  are  good  in  all  late  spring  areas  of  that  ^tate.    In  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
prospects  are  good  "but  the  crop  is  later  than  usual. 

Digging  of  the  ccminercial  crop  in  southern  AIa."b?3jna  was  getting  under  way  as 
April  ended  and  yield  pro3pects  arc  excellent*    Th-3  Mississippi  crop  made  rapid 
development  during  April  as  ample  rainfall  was  spread  out  over  the  month.  Movement 
of  the  commercial  crop  in  Lcilisiajia  "before  i-iay  1  was  very  light.    The  Arkansas  crop  ■ 
was  also  delayed  oy  a  late  season;  however,  recent  a'bove-normal  temperatures  and 
ample  moisture  have  "been  very  iavora,"ble  for  crop  development.    Condition  of  the  • 
Oklahoma  crop  is  good  "but  late  in  many  areas.    Yields  on  the  irrigated  acreage  of 
the  westJern  part  of  the  State  are  very  promising,  '  '"'  ^ 

The  "^'ari  at  ions  in  t'emperature,  which  included  some  periods  of  frosts ,  have  i^re- 
vented  this  from  "being  an  outstanding  year  for  potatoes  in  California.'  Acreages 
dugin  the  Sdison  section  of  Kern  County  have  produced  relatively  lifht  yields  for 
this  section.    However »  acreages  for  later  harvest  show  a  heavy  set  of.  tu"bers  which 
grov;ers  are  allowing  to  size  properly  iDeforo  digging.    Movement  prior  t©  mid-May  will 
come  from  the  Edison  district  "but  other  areas  of  Kern  Co^anty  will  start  digging 
during  the  seaond  half  of  May. 

TOBACCO 1949  AI^TD  1950  F.EYISIQ1TS:     The  revised  estimate  of  United  States  production 

■  of  all  tchaoco  in  1^50  is  2,032  million  pounds, 

or  alDOut  3  percent  ahove  the  revised  total  of  1,973  million-pounds  produced, in  1949, 
The  reTtssd  estimate  for  1950  is  a"bout  two  tenths  of  one  percent  "belov/  the  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  Decem'ber  1950=    Increased  production  in  1950  compared  v/ith  1949  of 
flue  cured  and  cigar  t:.^os  slightly  more  than  compensated  for  decreased  productioa 
of  "burley,  Maryland  air  cured,  dark  fired,  dark  air  cured,  and'^erique  t^^es.  Unal 
sales  data  covei'ing  most  of"the  1960  cror.  and  special  reports  "by  growers,  dealers, 
and  others 5  inclu.ding  marketing  card  data  assembled  "by  the  Production  &  Marketing 
Administration  J  furnished  the  "basis  for  the  revisions. 

The  value  of  the  1950  crop  of  all  tc"bacco  is  estimated  at  $1,049  million  dollars 
compared  vdth  $905.  million  in  1949,    The  average  price  in  1950  v/as  51.6  cents  per 
po\3-n.d  compared  with  45.9  cents  in  1949, 

Production  of  flue-cured  tohacco  is  placed  at  1,257  million  pounds,  nearly  13 
percent  a'bove  the  1,115  million  pounds  produced  in  1949  and  23  percent  higher  than 
the  10-year  average  of  1,020  million  pounds.    The  1950  acreage  of  flue-c-jred  to"bacc^ 
at*  958,400  acres  compr:res  vath  955,400  acres  in  1949  and  the'  average  of  969,380 
acres.  ' 

The  "burley  crop- is  estimated  at  498  million  pounds  compared  vdth  the  194S  crop  ; 
of  560  million  pounds.    Persistent  rains  and  high  humidity  "before  and  d^jxing  the 
harvesting  and  curing  season  caused  considerahle  damege  "both,  "by  field  diseases,  hous* 
"burn,  and  light  ■  thin-"bo died  leai".    In  addition,  storms  and  heavy  vanda  •  in  some  areas 
lowered  q_uality  "by  "brijising  leaves*    The  1950  acreage  of  hurley  to"bacco,  411,300, 
acres,  vras  about  9  percent'  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1949  and  ahout  3  per- 
cent less  than  the  lO-year  average,  ■■ 

Total  1950  cigar  to"bacco  is  estimated  at  151,225  thousand  pounds  compared  with 
148,400  pounds  in  1949,    The  acreage  cf  cigar  to"bacco  v;as  102,200  acres  compared  with 
99,400  acres  in  1949,  -  IB  - 
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SUOAR  FRODUCTIOH  >-  19^9  A^D  1950  EEVISIOI-TS;     Production  of  rsw  su^pr  from  the  19^9 

and  1950  centinentrl  cans  and  "beet  crops 
is  nov;  estimated  at  2, 091 , 000' tons  and  2,5V3»000  tens  fer  each  y^B.r,  respectively. 
The  1950  estimate  is  made  up  of  2,009,000  t^ns  from  "beets  and  56^-,  000  tons  from  cane, 
compared  vdth  15570,000  tons  of  "beet  su^pt  and  521,000  tons  of  cano  sugar  in  19^9« 

The  1950  sugar  "beet  crop  totaled  13,^97,000  tons,  the  largest  sugar  "beet  crop 
ever  pr^duced  in  the  United  States.    Production  of  ceets  from  the  "i  9*^9  cr-rp  totaled 
10,197,000  tonso    Sugarcane  used  in  sugar  making  in  Louisiana,  and  Tl'i^ri'la  totaled 
6,113,000  tons  and  6,476s000  tons  in- 19^9  and  1950,  respectively. 

The  value  of  the  1950  sugar  "beet  and  sugarcane  crops  to  United  States  .farmers, 
exclusive  of  seed,  is  estimated  at  $19^$ 370, 000  on  the  "basis  of  ]9reliminary  estimates 
of  $10.70  per  ton  for  sugar  "beets  and  $7»80  per  ton  for  sugarcane.     The  value  of  the 
19^9  crops  is  estimated  at  $1^8,585,000.  .  . 

KA.PLE  PRCDUCTS;    The  1931  produ^^tion  of  maple  sirup  v;as  1,726,000  ggllsns,  tr  12 

percent  helevj  that  of  last  year.    Production  of  m.aple  aug?r  vjas 
213,000  peunds  which  was  also  significantly  helov;  praductien  in  1950.     The  estimated 
7*115 J 000  trees  tapped  in  1951  was  the  lowest  total  of  record  and  compares  v/ith 
7,711,000  trees  tapped  last  year. 

The  1951  maple  season  got  off  t©  an  early  start  in  some  producing  areas.  It 
"began  shortly  after  mid-Febru^-^ry  in  the  producing  areas  farthest  south,  "but  did  not 
get  under  way  in  mest  are^s  until  early  March.-    Weather  vras  generally  cool  enough 
to  permit  the  extension  ef  the  season  into  the  first  half  of  April.    Ample  soil 
moisture  and  prevailing  temperatures  were  favor^lDle  fsr  good  sap  flov;;  hcv/ever,  in  . 
some  areas  producers  reported  that  sugar  content  of  sap  v/as  relatively  low.  The 
q.uality  ©f  sirup  produced  varied  "by  areas  "but  .v;as  reperted  as  "being  particularly  good 
in  Kev/ "England  and  Uev;  York..  •  •• 

HAY:     The  15 -6  million  t'^n  stocks  of  old  hay  on  farms  May  1  v/ere  mare  than  the  sticks 
on  hand  a  year  earlier  and  also  slightly  more  than  the  10-year  average  for  May. 
These  May  1  stocks  are  equivalent  to  1^«6  percent  of  total  hay  production  in  1950, 
v/hich  v/as  the  third  largest  crop  on  record*     The  late  sprirjg  in  many  areas,  v/hich  hag 
"been  ac'^ompanied  "by  cool,  v;et  v/eather,  delayed  pasture  growth  and  created  a  greater 
than  normal  demand  for  hay.    Hov/ever,   stocks  of  hay  have  generally  "b^een  sufficient 
and  m.ost  shortages  that  v/ere  reported  vrcre  lecalizedr    May  1  stocks  v/ere  "bel-jv/ 
average  in  all  the  South  Atlantic  and  S»uth  Central  States  v/ith  the  exception  of  West 
Virginia.    Belovz-average  stocks  v/ere  a.lse  reported  in  Wisconsin  and  Ohio. 

The  May  1  condition  of  the  United  States  h^ay  crop  v/as    1  point  a"bove  the 
10-year  average  and  6  points  a"bove  that  of  a  year  ago.     May  1  condition  ©f  hay  v^as 
reported  2  to  8  points  above  avera.ge  in  9  Northern  States  from  ITev/  York  and 
Pennsylvania  v/estv/ard  to  Minnesota,  and  lovra,  v/hich  tegether  usually  produce  m-^re 
than  tv/o-fifths  of  the' United  States  crop.    Setter  than  average  condition  ef  hay  is 
reported,  also,  in  fccst  other  Eastern  and  Southeastern  States  as  v/ell  as  in 
California,  Montana,  and  ilorth  Dakota.  ■ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  May  1  condition  of  the  hay  crop  v/as  generally  lov/er 
than  average  in  Missouri  and  the    V/estern  and    Southwestern  States. 
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In  much  of  this  area,  and  also  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  relatively  low  May  1 
condition  probahly  reflects  slow  growth  r exalting  from  a  cold  spring  rather  than 
■  TiltiE^^te  low  yields  per  acre.     This  applies  especially  to  States  where  lespedeza, 
which  makes  its  grov/th  later  than  most  kinds,  is  a  major  hay  crop* 

Judging  from  pait  experience,  the  May  1  hay  condition  of  85  indicates  a  little 
more'  than  an  averagt  yield  for  the  United  States  and  a  total  crop  of  around  104 
million  tons.     Such  a  cro^o  plus  the  May  1  stocks  of  old  hay  v/ould  -orovide  a  total 
sup^/ly  of  ahout  120  million  tons.     This  amount  should  he  sufficient,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  for  the  livestock  to  "be  fed, 

PASTUHE-S;    Sarly  sprin^^  -pasture  feed  made  slow  progress  over  most  of  the  nation 

during  April.     Cool  temperatures  in  the  northern  States  and  unusually 
dry  conditions  in  some  southwestern  areas  during  most  of  the  month  limited  grass 
grovrbh.    However,  May  1  farm  pasture  conditions  in  all  regions,  except  the  South 
Central,  were  above  the  very  unfavorable  May  1  pasture  conditions  of  a  year  ago. 
For  the  co-untry  as  a  whole,  farm  pasture  conditions  on  May  1  average  78  percent  of 
normal,  4  points  above  May  1  a  year  a^o,  but  4  points  below  the  10-year  average 
condition  for  that  date,    V/arm  weather  during  the  last  week  of  the  month  in  the 
eastern  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  ?nd  late  April  rains  in  the  West,  greatly 
improved  May  pasture  -orospects,    Wit'a  moisture  conditions  favorable  in  all  areas 
except  the  southwest,   continued  v;arm  weather  should  result  in  rapid  growth  of  grass 
for  -livestock  feed, 

■    Poorest  May  1  pastures  were  reported  in  the  South  Central  States  where  contin- 
ued lack  of  rain,  particularly  in  Texas,  has  seriously  hurt  growth  of  green  feed, 
The  May  1  farm  pasture  condition  in  the  South  Centra.!  region  was  67  percent  of 
norma.l,  the  lowest  since  1936,  6  points  under  last  year,  and  the  third  lov/est  Ivlay  1 
condition  in  70  ye^^rs  of  records.     Condition  of  Texas  ranges  and  pastures  r  e-oorted 
as  near  recerd  lows  f  or  M^y  Ir ef lect  the  continued  drought  in  that  State,    Range  and 
pasture  grass  has  been  slow  in  developing  and  nev/  feed  is  very  short.  Although 
rains  in  northeast  Texa.s  have  been  helpful,  additional  moisture  and  warm  v/eather 
are  needed,.   Okla^hcma  ranges  and  pastures  are  very  late  because  of  cool  weather 
and  lack  of  moisture,  but  rains  in  late  April  greatly  improved  the  moisture  supply 
-in  that  State,    Grass  development  in  other  States  in  this  area  was  delayed  by  the 
cool  weather  prevailing  over  most  of  Anril.    However,  warm  weather  late  in  the 
month  brought  pastures  along  ra^Didly, 

The  most  favorable  May  1  pasture  conditions  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  Sta.tes, 
where  pastures  v/ere  generally  in  above  average  condition.     Pastures  in  this  area 
provided  little  forage  for  livestock  during  April,  but  ample  soil  moisture  and 
warmer  temperatures  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  set  the  stage  for  development 
of  good  forage  in  May.     AH  States  in  the  South  Atlantic  area,   except  West  Virginia 
and  G-eorgia,  also  shov/ed  above  average  pasture  conditions  on  May  1,     Pastures  in 
the  southeast  improved  ra^^idly  in  the  last  two  v;eeks  of  April  due  to  high  tempera^ 
tures  and  good  soil  moisture,     Maryland,  North  Caxolina,  and  South  Cp.rolina,  report- 
ed May  1  pa-sture  conditions  5  points  or  m-ore  above  average.    Pastures  in  North 
Carolina  ua,de  an  unusual  amount  of  grov/th  during  April  and  offered  livestock  ample 
grazing  on  Ma,y  1, 

Pasture , conditions  in  the  East  North  Central  area  v/ere  a  little  above  average 
on  May  1,     Conditions  v/ere  very  uniform  in  all  States  of  this  region.     Cool,  v/et 
v/eather  hp.d  retarded  pasture  development  in  April  and  there  was  very  little  green 
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feed  availaole  cn  lla.y  1.    Hov;ever,  v/armer  temperatures  iDeginning  in  late  April  in- 
proved  past-ares  Liarkedly.     Mois^tiire  conditions  are  very  good  in  all  Statcc  and  the 
advent  of  ^'ood  £_-rov/iiig  v/eather  makes  -joasture  prospects  very  favoratle  for  this  area. 
Pastures  in  the  ¥est  ITorth  Central  States  were  a^lso  very  late  and  in  rauch  of  this 
area  grass  shov/ed  the  first  significant  growth  of  the  spring  in  late  April.  In 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  uherc  some  feed  is  norins'.lly  available  "by  May  1,  pasture  con- 
dition v/as  8  points  "below  average.     In  other  States  of  this  area,  pasture  condition 
was  closer  to  .average,  and  in  all  States  condition  v/as  well  ahove  that  on  Hay  1,  195Q 
The  comhination  of  irann  v/eathcr  "beginning  the  last  \'eGk  of  April  and  very  favora-ole 
soil  moisture  conditions  should  promote  rapid  grov;th  of  grass  during  May, 

In  the  West,  May  1  condition  of  pastures  and  ranges  v/as  "bclov/  average  in  •]orac- 
tically  all  States*     Cool  v/eather  and  "belov;  average  rainfall  retarded  nev/  feed  gfpwth, 
particularly  in  the  Soclvy  Mountain  States,     In  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  helov:  av- 
erage rainfall  accompanied  by  -jjiusually  v/arm  teir^peratures  -orevailing  throu.^hout  the 
earl^-  part  of  April  reduced  pasture  and  range  feed  sharply."    This  v/as  follov/ed  "by 
cool  v/eather  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  v/hich  further  retarded  grass  gro'/th, 
Hov/evcr,  late  April  rains  greatly  improved  Coast  States  range  and  pa-sture  prospects. 
California.^ s  extended  dry  spell  was  croken  "by  rains  in  Southern  California  in  mii- 
April  follcv/ed,  hy  general  rains  over  the  State,  v/hich  improved  the  range  and  pasture 
forage.     Cool  v/eather  late  in  the  month  •retarded  grass  growth  somev/hat.     In  the 
northern  EocIq'-  Mo\uitain  States,  ran^^e  and  pasture  grass  development  has  "boon  very 
slov/  due  principally  to  continued  cool  v/eather.    I'Jarm  weather  and  general  rains  have 
improved  the  grass  prospects  in  these  States.     Crass  gro^vth  in  the  southern  Slates 
of  the  Roclry  Mcujitain  region- has  "been  limited  ""oy  cool  temperatures  and  lack  of 
moisture.     Colorado  range  and  pasture  feed  improved  olightly, in  April,  out  is  far 
"below  ayero-ge,  needing  virarm  v/eather  and  ample  rain  to  greatly  improve  the  outl6ok. 
In  iTev/  Mexico,  light  rainfall  and  cool  weather  has  resulted  in  little  range  and 
pasture  grass  grov.^th.     Irrigated  ps^stures  in  Arizona  have  held  up  v/ell,  and  ra,in 
during  April  provided  some  temporary  relief  to  non- irrigated  pastures  and  ranges 
suffering  from  dry  v/eather,        '  "  '  * 

milk:  PROBUCTTOIT!    Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  during  April  totalled 

10,3  "billion  pouiids,  2  percent  less  than  in  the  sam.e  m.onth  last  • 
year  and  lower  than  for  April  in  H-  of  the  last  6  ye^ars.     On  a  per  capita  l:asi3,  milk 
production  during  April  averaged  2,2^  pounds  per  ddy  which  v/as  the  lov/est  for  the 
month  in  more  than  20  years,  v.dth  the  excer'tion  of  1935  and  1937  v?hen  milk  produc- 
tion v/as.  reduced  sliarply  as  a  result  of  the  droughts,  ^  Late  deveiop-ment  of  pasture  ' 
feed  slowed*  the.  spring  up- surge  in  milk  produdtion  in  Wny  areas  this 'year,  "but  .most 
farmers  ar^pear  to  have  "been feeding  liheral  nii.antities  of  grain,  hay,  "and  silage  to 
their  mdlk  cows.    High  prices  for  cull  milk  cdws,  coupled  with  favora"blc  income  pros- 
pects from  alternative  enterprises  su.ch  as  'raising  meat  anim.als,  appear  to  have 
encouraged  close  culling  of  milking  herds  'in  some  areas, 

^Buring  the  first  ii-  months  of  1951,  ntilk  piroduction  on  farms  totaled  37.5  "iDillicn 
pounds-,  about  2  percent  less  than  in  the  same  'period  a  year  ago  v/hen  milk  production 
was  unusually  high  during  the  early  montiis  of  "the  year,  .  Tlie  ^  Fxonths*  total 
also  a  little  below  that  in  19^5  and  19^7,  "but  v/as  'higher  tnan  output  in  the 'same  , 
period  in  any  other  year  in  the  quarter  century  for  vdiich  records  arc  availahle. 

Milk  production  per  cov^  in  herds  kept  "by  prop  reporters  on  Kay  1  c5.voraged  , 
18.55  pounds.    Although  slightly  "below  production  per  cow  on  May  1  a  yer^r  ago, 
this  v/as  acout  10  percent  above  the  19^0-49  av'erage  for  the  date.     In  mailJy  areas, 
it  appears  that  the  seasonal  upturn  in  milk  production  per  cow  lagged  thro^'i^^  much  oi  ^ 
April,  "but  output.,  responded  to  good  weather  avA  improving  pastures  late  in  ff^e  month,' 
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Betv/een  April  1  and  Hay  1,  the  seasonal  increase  this  year  was  7  percent;  except  for 
last  year  this  was  the  smallest  change  durin.p;  April  in  11  years.    The  average 
seasonal  increase  bctAveen  April  1  and  Iiay  1  is  about  10  percent* 

Regionally,  milk  production  per  gov/  in  the  South  Centro.l  group  of  States  was  5 
percent  lovfer  than  on  Uay  1  a  year  ago  and  only  2  percent  above  the  10-year  average 
for  the  dato  as  compared  with  increases  ranging  from  4  to  12  percent  in  earlier 
months  this  year*    In  Texas,  milk  production  per  cow  on  May  1  v/as  the  lowest  for  the 
date  since  1925  and  in  Oklahoma  it  equalled  the  lowest  figure  since  1936 »    In  both 
of  these  States^  pasture  feed  has  been  held  back  this  season  by  dry  TToather  and  low 
temperatures*    In  other  regions,  milk  production  per  cov;  on  Hay  1  was  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  last  year  and  ranged  from  8  to  14  percent  above  the  10-year  average  for 
the  date*    Only  in  the  East  ITorth  Central  States  vms  production  per  cow  apDrocio.bly 
higher  than  on  Hay  1,  1950* 

The  proportion  of  milk  cov;s  in  crop  reporters*  herds  reported  being  mdlked  on 
May  1  averaged  73*9  percent,   someiThat  less  than  last  year  and  the  saiue  as  for  May  1 
of  both  1948  and  1949o    The  percentage  milked  was  slightly  higher  than  the  lO-yoar 
average  for  the  date#    Regionally,  the  percentage  milked  was  well  above  average  in 
the  North  Atlantic 


East  IJorth  Central,  and  Western  groups  of  States, 
above  o.verage  in  the  VJest  ZJorth  Ceiitral  and  South  Atlantic  States 
well  belov;  average  in  the  South  Central  region* 


little 


and  vras 
but 


vraj 


Among  the  29  States  for  vrhich  current  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are 


Virginia, 


md 


available,  nev/  high  records  for  April"  were  established  in  Hichigan, 
North  Carolina*    April  production  has  been  equalled  or  exceeded  in  only  1  or  2  other 
years  in  several  other  States,  incli^^ding  Hew  Jorse^/-,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  California*    On  the  other  hand,  in  Oklahoma  and  Montana, 
milk  production  on  farms  was  the  smallest  for  April  in  records  covering  about  20 
years*    In  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  April  milk  production  was  the  lowest  since  1937*  In 
the  Dakotas,  milk  output  on  farms  v/as  about  one- sixth  below  the'  10-year  average  for 
^■pril  and  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Texas,  Idalio,  and  Oregon,  it  ranged  from  7  to  10  per- 
cent belovr  average*    In  most  of  these  States,  the  nuraber  of  milk  cows  now-  on  farms 
is  considerably  reduced  from  the  average  level  of  recent  years*    Yfisconsin  continued 
to  lead  all  States  with  an  April  milk  production  of  1,473  million  pounds,  followed 
by  Minnesota  with  791  million  pounds,  California  with  562  milli'on  pounds  and 
Pennsylvania  with  522  million'  pounds » 

ESTI'vIATED  MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARIviS .  SELECTED  STATES  l/ 


State 

{April  av*  j 

April  J  }!. 

lar  ch  ! 

April 

• 

State 

s April  av* 

i  April 

s  March 

:  April 

J_i9_40_-49__j_ 

_  i950__:_ 

_1951_J_ 

_1 9  51^ 

• 
• 

:_^194£-49_ 

;  1950 

:  1951 

19£l_ 

Million 

pounds 

1 

Million  pounds 

N#J* 

89 

101 

102 

101 

t 

S.C» 

50 

56 

53 

55 

Pa. 

456 

529 

500 

tr  O  o 

i 

Ky. 

170 

184 

156 

181 

Ohio 

426 

451 

■  434 

465 

• 

• 

Tonn. 

179 

196 

165 

197 

Ind» 

290 

274 

277 

277 

* 
« 

Ala* 

111 

122 

111 

117 

111. 

468 

446 

432 

433 

t 

Miss* 

120 

129 

116 

129 

Mich» 

464 

504 

476 

506 

E 

Okla* 

227 

187 

168 

180 

Y\ris. 

1,364 

1,482  1 

,371 

1,473 

9 

Tex* 

382 

359 

330 

346 

Mnn* 

804 

817 

813 

791 

t 

Mont* 

58 

47 

42 

46 

Iowa 

567 

496 

488 

482 

Idaho 

115 

107 

96 

105 

Mo» 

335 

379 

314 

361 

t 

Utah 

58 

62 

57 

60 

n*Dak* 

176 

146 

132 

146 

: 

Wash* 

191 

183 

158 

181 

S.Dak* 

143 

120 

111 

120 

: 

Oreg* 

133 

128 

97 

123 

Nebr* 

229 

196 

180 

190 

s 

Calif. 

522 

553 

523 

562 

Kans* 

273 

241 

223 

247 

• 
• 

Other 

Va. 

136 

166 

164 

174 

States  1.487 

1,702 

1,466 

1,610 

N*C.  123 

143 

135 

148 

* 
• 

U*St 

10J_146 

10j_506 

9j,690 

10j_o28 

l^Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available* 
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POULTRY  MP  aOG-  FEQDUCTIQH;     Tarm  flocks  laid  6,318,000,000  eggs  in  April  —  2  per- 
cent less  than  in  April  last  year,  "but  1  percent  alDOve 
the  1940-49  average.    Egg  prodtic'-ion  v/as  "belov;  that  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
co-ontry  except  the  iJorth  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States.    It  reached  a  re- 
cord high  le7el  in  the  iJorth  Atlantic  and  shov/ed  ,no  change  in  the  East  North  Central 
States.    Production  was  dovm  2  percent  in  the  .South  Atlantic,  3  percent  in  the  South 
Central,  4  percent  in  the  I/est  North  Central  and  5  percent  in  the  West,    Egg  produc- 
tion for  the  first.  4  months  of  this  year,  was  2  percent  smaller  than  in  these  months 
last  year,       .  ■ 

Eate  of  egg  production  during  April  was  .17,8  eggs  per  layer  compared  vdth  17,7 
in  April  last  year,  and  the  average  of  17,4  eggs.    The  rate  was  ahove  that  of  last 
yeaT  in  all  parts 'Of  the  countx-y  except  the  West  North  Central  and  the  West,    It  was 
dovm  3  percent  in  the  ''lest  and  shov/ed  no  change  in  the  '.Test  North  Central  States. 
Increases  in  the.  rate,  above  last  year  were  1  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and 
South  .  Atlantic  States,  2  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  3  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States.    Rate  per  layer  on  hand  diixing  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  v/as 
60,6  eggs,  compared  with  60,2  last  3^ear  and  the  average  of  54.6  eggSr 

The  Nation^ s  farm  flock  averaged  354,894,000  layers  in  April  —  3  percent  less 
than  in  April  last  year  and  1  percent  "belov/  average.    Numbers  of  layers  were  dov/n 
from  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  North  Atlantic  region  v/here 
they  v/ere  up  2  percent  to  a  record  high  level.    Decreases  from  last  year  v/era.  1  per- 
cent in  the  East  North  Central,  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  'A'est,  4  percent 
in  the  'fest  North  Central  and  5  percent  in  the  South  Central  States.    The  decrea.se 
in  layers  from  April  1  to  May  1  v/as  5  percent,  compared  v/ith  6  percent  last  year 
and  the  average  of  5  percent 5 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  yearns  hatching  on  farms  May  1  are  estimated 
at  424^961,000  —  5  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  2  percent  above  the  average » 
Young  chicken  holdings  on  May  1  were  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  the  V/est  North  Central  and  South  Central  States  where  they  were  down 
1  and  4  percent,  respectivelye    Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  19  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  10  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  8  percent  in  the  West  and  7 
percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

HENS  AITD  PULLETS  OP  LAYING  AG-E,  CHICKS  AiTD  YOm^C  CHICICSNS 

 .AND_BCG-S  LAID_PER_10b_LAY2RS  ON_FAHiS^  IIAY  1  

Year         *    North    ;  E. North  i  W. North  :  South    :      South    '\^Qatern    '  "United 
 '-•^ilanUc:_Cent_ral_:_Central_:A^  _C £nt.r al_:   State.s_ 

HENS  MB  PULLETS  OP  LAYING  ACE  ON  PARIES,  i^lAY  1 

Thousands 

1940-49  (Av.)      44,785      68,781      103,558        31,593        67,261        31,938  347,916 

1950  52,864      68,175      104,744       31,789        60,782       34,707  353,061 

1951  53,490      68,107      100,150        31,148        58„744       33,938  345,577 

CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKSNS  ON  imAQ,  MAY  1 

Thousands 

1940-49  (Av,)      51,069      83,099      119,050        45,895        89,286        30,232  418,631 

1950  58,087      81,551      114,297        41,249        76,324       33,569  405,077 

1951  68,863      89,6?.9      112,809        44,255        73,166       36,239  424,961 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  PARIES,  MA.Y  1 

Number 

1940-49  (Av.)  60.7         60.1  61.0  54.6  55.1  59,6  58.9 

1950  58,1         60.5  62.2  56.7  56.6  62.2  59.8 

1951  59_^8  ^51.4  62.6  57.3  57.5  60,3  60^4__ 
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Pric'es  received  "by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-April  averaged  43*1  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  ^'/ith  30,9  cents  a  rear  earlier  and  with  43.7  cents  in  mid-March» 
April  egg  markets  v/ere  steady  to  firm,    Into-storage"  movement  increased  seasonally, 
tut  lagged  "behind  last  year.    On  April  28,  shell,  egg  holdings  in  the  35  cities  v/ere 
55.^, 000  cases,  compared  v/ith  1,591,000  cases  on  the  corresponding  v/eek  in  1950. 

•    Prices  received 'for  chickens  on  April  15  averaged-  29,3  centg  per  poimd  live 
weight,  compared  vath  23.4  cents  last  year  and  with  the  1940-49  average  of  23.2 
cents.    Markets  in  April  were  steady  on  roasters,  "but  -onsettled  on  other  classes. 
In.  the  commercial  "broiler  areas,  prices  advanced  1  to  2-|  cents  in  some  areas,  "but 
dropped  2  to  3  cents  in  others.    Storage  holdings  of  poultry  in  the  35  cities  on 
April  28.  were  103  million  pounds,  compp.red  with  118  million  last  year* 

;  ■  '  Turkey  prices  in  mid-April  averaged  35.3  cents- per  pound  live  weight,  compareo 
with' 30.1  cents  a  year  earlier  and  with' the  average  of  28.2  cents. 

The  mid-April  cost  of  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  $3.99  per  . 
one  hundred  pcunds,  compared  with  $3.48  a  year  ago.    The  egg- feed,  chicken-feed  and 
turkey-feed  price  relationsliips  v;ere  more  favoral:le  than  a  year,  ago.' 
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Md 
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XO.  O 

Xo  i  O 

C  QAA 

b ,  c4U 

C    A  oc 

b  ,Uob 

o,  /yu 
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485 
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Xo .  r 
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IP  R 
XC  *  «J 

O  ,  X  X  r 

7  oc P 

7  1  pO 
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61 
ux 

1   .  b 

X  C  »  tJ 

1 6  n 

xo  •  u 

X  ,  ^OU 

1  PPT 

X  ;  CiClX 

Q7P 
y  r  D 

■  448 

375 

'  40? 

1 p 

xo  J  <; 

14  5 

X^  «  <--' 

X  '  *  v 

D  )  OUX 

O  J  'xOO 

6  0^74 
u  ,  Oort 

s.  c. 

231 

155 

165 

Xo .  D 

14  0 

16  0 

O  J  X  OO 

?  1  84 
o  J  xo 

640 

G-a. 

.  198 

152 

141 

1  P  A 

XO» 

12,-.  5 

13,5 

?  470 

1.900 

X  »/oo 

1  <^04 

.  344 

260 

236 

15  6 

15.0 

X  -  * 

5  401 

3  900 

O  ,  OO  ^ 

Tenn» 

340 

270 

220 

14  0 

12.  5 

12,-0 

4  762 

3  375 

?  640 

O  J  o  ^o 

Ala, 

14 

12 

9 

15  oO 

14^0 

200 

180 

1?6 

Miss. 

12 

6 

•  5 

•23. 9 

21,0 

21  oO 

278 

126 

105 

Arko 

29 

19 

21 

13.  ? 

15.0 

15o5 

389 

285  • 

326 

W  W 

Oklae 

5,335 

4,846 

4 ,  252 

13  7 

9c0 

10.0 

73,993 

43,614 

42,520 

Tex. 

4,873 

2,839 

1,925 

12.  8 

8.0 

7.5 

63,486 

22,712 

14,438 

Mont. 

1,346 

1,146 

1,308 

20.'^ 

22.0 

22.0 

27,444 

25,212 

28,776 

I  ciaho 

732 

816 

718 

25,4 

■24.5 

20.0 

18,523 

19,992 

14,360 

\Iyo , 

180 

270 

•  287 

19.7 

19cO 

19,0 

3,640 

5,130 

5,453 

Colo. 

1,658 

2,  247 

2,238 

19,6 

17.0 

14,0 

33,289 

38,199  • 

31 , 332 

K.Mex. 

332 

129 

2i0 

11.4 

5.0 

6o0 

3,867 

645 

1,260 

Ariz. 

27 

28 

26 

21c.4 

24.0 

23.0 

575 

672 

"598 

Utah 

234 

341 

339 

20.6 

17.0 

15.0 

4,798 

5,797 

5,085 

Kev^ 

5 

4 

5 

27>8 

30o0 

30,0 

150 

120 

150 

Vfash. 

1,565 

2,0o5 

2,023 

27.9 

27 , 5 

25.0 

46,476 

56,512 

50,575 

Greg, 

697 

738 

745 

25,8 

25.0 

26.5 

17,988 

18,450 

19,742 

Calif. 

651  _ 

 568_ 

21^0_ 

II-Q.  _ 

_  10^969_ 

^li5,671  _ 

_  -Px656 

U.S. 

44_2_640 

43,816  " 

17.7 

17  cl 

791,764 

750.666' 

682^196 
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RYE 


State 


_  _A2.^£a£e_for__grain_   liel^        acre  :  .  _  Production  


Harvested  : 


5 

Average^ 
1940-49* 


1950 


,  Average:  n  qc-a 

harvest., o^Q^^Q^  ^^^^ 
1951 


Indi-* 
cated* 
1951  " 


Average: 
1940-49; 


1950 


Indi- 
cated 
1951 


Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

Y 

16 

18 

T  7  7 

19.0 

277 

oou 

285 

15 

14 

14 

17  1 

17.5 

17,0 

2<ty 

238 

Pa. 

37 

13 

1^ 

14  8 

15,5 

14,5 

o4d 

ono 

203 

Ohio 

47 

35 

15 

17.1 

19.0 

16.0 

oUU 

DDO 

240 

Ind. 

88 

59 

51 

13,  6 

14,0 

13  =  0 

n    on  7 

O  oO 

663 

111, 

53 

62 

63 

13.0 

14.0 

14.0 

o  oo 

882 

Mich, 

65 

59 

14  o  3 

16.0 

15c.5 

1  040 

914 

¥i  s» 

T  T  T 
111 

92 

101 

11.4 

12.5 

13.0 

T     OP  O 
±  ,  eiOiZ, 

X  J  X<JW 

1,313 

Minn, 

lo  ( 

162 

192 

13.7 

"  14.5 

16,0 

3»072 

Iowa 

1  r 

14 

14 

14.8 

16.0 

14.0 

196 

Mo» 

ACS 

36 

38 

-L  •  5 

13,0 

13c0 

rxOO 

468 

494 

N.Dak, 

422 

or?  / 

234 

190 

12.2 

12.0 

12.0 

R  770 

?  R08 

2,280 

S.Dak. 

A  nn 
42U 

491 

11.9 

12.5 

13.0 

<J   y  tZj\J\J 

6,383 

Nehr » 

330 

210 

189 

10.6 

11c  5 

11.0 

O  ,  OfO 

C)  f  t:X  U 

2,079 

Eans* 

(D 

42 

38 

10.8 

10,5 

10„5 

441 

399 

Delo 

±D 

18 

18 

12, 9 

13c0 

13,0 

234 

Md, 

19 

18 

19 

14.3 

14,0 

14,0 

OCT 
O  f  X 

ORP 

266 

Va* 

36 

26 

29 

13.4 

15.0 

14.0 

478 

390 

406 

W.Va. 

4 

2 

2 

12,2 

14.0 

12. C 

47 

28 

24 

N.C. 

33 

18 

16 

11.2 

11,5 

15.0 

362 

207 

208 

S.C. 

17 

9 

9 

9.4 

10.0 

10.5 

156 

90 

94 

Ga« 

12 

4 

4 

9,1 

11.0 

10.0 

104 

44 

40 

Ky, 

28 

21 

21 

13,4 

11,5 

11.0 

375 

242 

231 

Tenn, 

33 

22 

15 

10.2 

10  cO 

9.5 

337 

220 

152 

Okla, 

75 

45 

48 

7.5 

8.0 

691 

338 

384 

Tex. 

23 

28 

22 

9,3 

7.0 

6.0 

209 

196 

132 

Mont, 

32 

20 

20 

12.0 

12.-5 

13,0 

386 

250 

260 

Idaho 

5 

4 

4 

14.6 

13.0 

12.0 

73 

52 

48 

Wyo. 

14 

6 

9 

10.6 

12.0 

9.0 

163 

72 

81 

Colo. 

70 

28 

30 

10.2 

8,5 

8.0 

732 

238 

240 

NJIex. 

8 

4 

3 

10.3 

6»0 

8.0 

84 

24 

24 

Utah 

8 

6 

7 

10.0 

9.0 

8oO 

84 

54 

56 

Wash. 

20 

20 

16 

11.9 

11.5 

12.0 

246 

230 

192 

Oreg. 

37 

35 

29 

13.8 

11.0 

14.0 

512 

385  - 

406 

Calif* 

13 

12 

12 

11.5 

10.0 

12  =  0 

146 

120 

144 

U.S. 


2,448      1,822       1,818        12.2      12,6      12,8        30,173  22,977 


23,263 
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TOBACCO  3Y 

STATI'S,  1949  AND  1950  (Revised  ) 

:  Season 

*  Acreage 

:       Yield  1 

Jav.  price:  Value  of 

:  harvested 

!      per  acre: 

Production         sper  pound:  production 

Jrec'd  "by  t 

t  farmers  :   

State 


 1949         _1£50  _l_1949:^1950! 

Acres  Pounds 

1949  J 
Thousand 

^  i9J50_:i949i.l950l_1949 
pounds       Cents  Thouaond 

 1950F 

ddllars^j 

8,  dOO 

8,200 

1,597 

1, 

668 

Xo, r  oo 

13,675  75,1 

65,1 

10,320 

8  909 

19,d00 

19, 200 

1,356 

1, 

428 

27,412  99c 0 

89.5 

25 , 314 

24,545 

N  Y 

oGO 

500 

1,300 

1, 

400 

700  22.0 

23.0 

14o 

161 

Pa- 

38 , 100 

39 , 600 

1,541 

Ij 

550 

RP  '7DQ 

61,365  26.3 

26.  3 

15, 464 

16.156 

Ohio 

30,800 

20,600 

1,401 

1, 

195 

on    T  /Ti 

24,bl0  37.6 

34.7 

10, 94o 

8  534 
6  0l5 

Ind- 

10 , 500 

10,100 

1,269 

li 

272 

i.  O ,  O  oO 

12,850  40.9 

46. 8 

b,  448 

■*  X  o  • 

20,100 

21 , 100 

1,535 

1, 

452 

30,645  26,3 

26.  2 

8,119 

8  034 

Minn 

400 

400 

1,450 

1< 

300 

520  20.0 

21.0 

116 

10^ 

5,200 

4,900 

1,150 

1, 

100 

c;  QDA 

o,  you 

5,390  46.2 

50.2 

2,763 

Kans. 

200 

200 

1,025 

1, 

200 

205 

240  45.5 

49.0 

93 

110 

PId, 

50,000 

50,000 

825 

800 

41,250 

'iO,000  48,3 

1/ 

19,924 

19,320 

Va. 

119,500 

118,800 

1,146 

1, 

393 

136,972 

165,496  43.9 

52.8 

60,168 

87,410. 

W.Va. 

3,200 

3,100 

1,370 

1, 

090 

4, 3B4 

3,379  48.8 

45.1 

2,139. 

•  1,524 

N.C. 

631,800 

550 , 500 

1,182 

1, 

347 

747,082 

875,990  48.1 

55.6 

359,435 

486,683 

S.C. 

111,000 

114,000 

1,325 

1, 

320 

147,075 

150,480  49.0 

54.3 

72,067 

81,711 

Ga.  • 

93,100 

93,200 

1,244 

1, 

096 

115,772 

102,120  42.4 

49.9 

49,134 

50,914 

Fla. 

22,900 

22, 200 

1,098 

li 

048 

25 , 143 

'^3,268  68.6 

83.3 

17,238 

19,387 

362,800 

322,  ^iOO 

1 , 208 

1, 

122 

438,245 

361,655  43.4 

46.1 

190,309 

166,847 

Tenn.' 

111,900 

104,000 

1,218 

1, 

270 

136,277 

132,105  40.4 

45.0 

55,004 

•  59,382 

Ala, 

500 

400 

SOC) 

1. 

000 

400 

400  35.7 

47.0 

143 

188 

La^                 300               400  _  667 

II>S._  1,631,000  1,603,800  1,S09  1, 
l/    Sales  to  date  insiif f ieient  to 

375               200              150  60^0_60.0 

267  1,972,641  2,032.450  45^9_51.6 
establish  price- evaluated  at  1949 

-  -  - 

905,406l,048^7i4_ 
crop  average  ; 

price. 

OATS 


Condition  Mav 

1 

Percen_t 

t^  t  al_a^r  ea£e_i  n- 

State  • 

\  S;^rJ,ng  ^a_ts 

_;_Fall  ^r_ 

_winjter  ^ajts  

Average: 

1950  ^ 

1951  ' 

;  Average: 

1950 

*  1951 

:  Average: 

1950  • 

1951 

i 

1940-495 

• 

: 1940-49: 

• 

: 1940-49: 

• 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Percent 

^T.C. 

82 

76 

82 

•  42 

31 

34 

58 

69 

65  • 

S.C.  , 

79 

74 

79 

18 

16 

24 

82 

84 

76 

G-a. 

79 

75 

64 

14 

10 

39 

86 

90 

61 

Pla. 

76 

78 

84 

22 

5 

4 

78 

95 

96 

Ala. 

79 

82 

69 

18 

8 

19 

82 

92 

81 

MisSi 

78 

78 

75 

12 

11 

6 

88 

89 

94' 

Arkc 

78 

75 

74 

45 

29 

32 

55 

71 

68 

La. 

78 

79 

76 

9 

9 

8 

91 

91 

92' 

Okla. 

70 

39 

47 

83 

60 

73 

17 

40 

27 

Tex. 

62 

55 

36 

31 

29 

40 

69 

71 

60 

10  States 

71 

-  62 

58 

39 

29 

59 

61 

71 

61 

^  -  19 
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 2B 

1/    Average  includes 

tame  hay  condition  1940 

-46,  all  hay  condition  1947-49, 

except 

 _    ^     _    _„  y  

for  States  footnoted  2/.     2/    'Tame  hay  condition^ 
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CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop 


and 


• » 

•  t 


State 


Average 
1939-48 


_Produ_cti,on  l/. 
1948      '  1949 


Indicated 
1950 


ORAITGSSJ 

Thousand 

"boxes 

California,  all 

'  48,453 

37,010 

41,860 

44,800 

I^Iavels  &  Misc.  2j 

18,462 

11,910 

15,630 

14,500 

Val encias 

29,991 

25,100 

26 , 230 

30,300 

Florida,  all 

42,780 

58,300 

58,500 

62,300 

Early  and  I'.'idseason  3/ 

23,250 

52,000 

33,600 

35,300 

Val encias 

19,530 

26,300 

24,900 

■  27,000 

Texas,  all 

3,676 

3,400 

1,760 

-  2,700 

Early  and  Midseason  2/ 

2, 285 

2,600 

1,120 

1,800 

Val encias 

1,391 

800 

640 

900 

Arizona,  all 

866 

710 

985 

1,450 

Navels  and  Miscellaneous  2j 

427 

450 

585 

650 

Val encias 

■439 

260 

400 

800  ' 

Lousiana,  all  2/ 

295 

300 

360 

300 

5  States  4/ 

96^070 

99_^720 

103,465 

ill,  55a 

Total  Early  and  Midseason  5/ 

44,720 

47 , 260 

51,295 

52,550 

Total  Val encias 

51^351 

52^460 

59,000 

TANG-ZRIl^IESi 

Florida 

4^400 

5,000 

4,600 

All  oranges  &  tangerines? 

5  States  4/ 

104^120 

108,465 

116,150 

GFj^PSERUIT: 

Florida,  all 

26,450 

30,200 

24,200' 

31,000 

Seedless                   •  - 

11,260 

14,700 

11 , 200 

.  13,500 

Other 

15,190 

15,500 

13,000 

■  17,500 

Texas,  all 

18,187 

11,300 

6,400 

7,500 

Arizona,  all 

3,244 

1,880 

3,400 

3,200 

California,  all 

2,841 

2,150 

2,500 

2,670 

Desert  Valleys 

1,157 

800 

1,060 

1,230 

Other 

'1_^683 

1^350 

1,440 

1,440 

4  States  4/ 

50_^722 

45^530 

36 , 500 

44,370 

LEMON  S4 

California  4/             .  . 

13,055 

10,010 

11,360 

13,000 

LIIvEES: 

Flrrida  4/ 

168 

200 

260 

280 

_  1  Ioreca^t_of  1951_cro;a  El_orida  limes  £8a  _ 

1/    SeasoD,  begins  with  th@  b.ioom  of  -^he  year  shovm  and  ends  vdth  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
folio-wing  year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  O^t,  1  to  TeCc  31  of  the  fol- 
lovdng  year*    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct,  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  v.hich  usually  starts  about  April  1,    For  sone  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  :.nd/or  not  utilized  on  ac- 
count of  econoMc  conditions, 
2/    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines* 

3/  Includes  the  follovdng  quantities  of  Temple  oranges  ( 1,000  boxes);  1948  —  920;  1949  ^-  710; 
1950  —  1,0G0»  • 

4/    Net  content  of  box  varies.    In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is 
77  lb,  and  grapefruit  55  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  California  grapefruit  in  other 
areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb,,; 
California^ lemons,  79  lb,;  Slorida  limes,  80  lb* 
5/    In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous* 
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■  ■iiiiiiiiliMiiiiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiwiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniMiniMiiMtriMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMliiiiiMlMii^   •iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitr 

PSACHES  ^   

•  ^Fro duct  1,0 n  ^  ^  

State  I        Average      i             ,p         S           q/q         -         1950         '  Indicated 
 _  1940-49  1/1  _  _  IZ  :  11  ^  -  1  -  -  i  -  -  ^  -19^1  

Thousand  bushels 


2,158 

1,646 

1,428 

548 

2,772 

s.c. 

3,799 

3,160 

2,340 

468 

6,708 

Ga. 

4,790 

2,813 

2,040 

975 

4,410 

Pi  a.  . 

90 

92 

65 

56 

97 

Ala.  . 

1,309 

1,298 

792 

440 

•  460 

Miss. 

815 

840 

518 

286 

260 

Ark, 

2,205 

2,482 

■  2,412 

1,.9$0 

900 

La.  . 

296 

330 

.  265 

189 

178 

Okla. 

471 

280 

679 

378 

464 

Texo 

1,777 

1,140 

2,400 

783 

1,450 

10  States 

17,712 

14^080 

12,940 

6,10ii  _ 

17^699 

  _   (J    —  —   _   J_ 

ted  and/or  harvested  "but  not  utilized  on  account  of  economic  conditions, 


 '  •  _ArTD_n.UMS 

 Production  .l7  . 

t    Average  i 

^  _l£4D.-.49_  i.  _  ^-X  1_ 

Tons 


Crop 


1950 


Indicat  ed 
-  1951 


Apricots  192,700  219,000  155,000  213,000  159,000 

Cherries, sweet        27,650  23,500  44,000  31,000  26,600 

PlT^ms  28_^200  67,000   90,000   7Z,a0Q.  :  a2j3a0_ 

1/     Includes  economic  ahandonment s    Unharvested— s^pricots,  1948,  26,000;  1949, 

5,000;  plums,  1949,  6,000]  and  excess  culla^R  of  harvested  fruit— plums,  1949 

4,000;  1950,  2,000. 

COinOITICil  MAY  1  eP  CEETAIN  FRUIT  AiS  ilUT  CHOPS,   v.'I'TH  C0!-i?_^JS0i^^S 


Crop  ; 

Condition  ¥ia,2i 

1 

:  ••  Crop 

'   Condition  I^Iay  1 

and  I 

Average:  : 

1951 

:  and 

:  Av  erage^ 

1950  * 

1951 

State  J 

1940- 

.49:  ; 

:  State 

J 1940-49; 

•- 

PEACHSSj 

Percent 

iCHEPRISS-SriiST: 

Percent 

-.'California,  all 

82 

82 

83 

I  Washington 

1/86 

58 

33 

Clingstone 

82 

87 

82  . 

;  Oregon 

i/87 

72 

51 

Preestone 

82 

72 

85  . 

;  CHEPJ.IES^SOUR; 

PIARS: 

;  '^/ashington 

1/90 

64 

75 

California,  all 

79 

72 

83  . 

^  Ore^^on 

1/88 

76 

77 

Bartlett 

80 

79 

83  ; 

, ctk:^?  CROPS: 

Other 

76 

65 

82  . 

!  California: 

GRAPES: 

1     A-nples,  comm.  croT).  77 

58 

87 

California,  all 

85 

78 

86  ] 

!  Prunes 

72 

72 

79 

V'ine  varieties 

84 

79 

83  ; 

!     Aim.  ends 

60 

59 

65 

Table  varieties 

86 

79 

87  . 

T'/al  nut  s 

82 

79 

78 

Raisin  varieties 

85 

78 

87 

;  Florida: 

;  Avocados 

59 

72 

70 

Slueherries 

82 

55 

83 

ij     Short— time  ' average, 
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•  ■■■■••■iiiifMiitiiiiMitittxtiiMKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirtiviitiittiitiiitTdtfitii*!  /i:it^if^ifi^h^iiii^^ife^ii^tfiii<ity<i'(inai>k*ittniii»iitiiiiMtiiiaiitiiiiiii^ 

M.APLE  PHOLUCTS 


• 
ft 

Trees 

taET)ed 

• 

Si^ar  "made  l/ 

• 

Siru;^  made 

1/ 

state  J 

Avera-o:e: 

1950  * 

1951     • " 

AveraiTe: 

1950.  • 

1951  • 

Average: 

1950  • 

1951 

» 

1940-49:  •■ 

• 

• 
• 

1940-49: 

• 

ft 

• 
• 

1940-49: 

• 

* 

Tlious 

and  trees 

Thousand  ocunds 

.Thousand  gallons 

Maine 

111 

90 

86 

•6  ' 

11 

7 

18 

20 

14 

N.H. 

230 

210 

191 

18 

15 

8 

49 

48 

42 

?t. 

3,577 

3,127 

2,814 

102 

802 

786 

638 

Mas  So 

178 

149 

146 

20 

19 

12 

48 

46 

46 

2,7  CO 

2,  460 

2,337 

86 

49 

47 

634 

632 

594 

Pa 

IJ  f 

348 

338 

25 

26 

17 

96 

95 

75 

Ohio 

582 

491 

447 

2 

8 

0 

180 

134 

120 

Mich. 

516 

515 

510 

10 

5 

16 

107 

115 

127 

wis.  - 

271 

291 

218 

1 

0 

0 

56 

76 

59 

Md„ '  • 

35 

30 

29 

9 

7 

4 

15 

16 

11 

10 

Stat  es 

8,744 

7,711 

7,115 

405 

262 

213 

2,005 

1,968 

1,726 

Jj  Does 

not  include  production  on 

nonfarm 

lands  in 

Somerset  County, 

Maine  ♦ 

L/iKLY  POTATOES  l/ 


i  ^o^l^ii'ti.on  Ma^  1  

State        :     Avei'ai2;G  :  : 

:    1940J9  :     1^^^°     !  ISSl 


Percent 

IT.  C. 

82 

76 

89 

s.c. 

77 

73 

91 

Ga. 

76 

76 

78 

Fla. 

72 

69 

87 

Ala. 

77 

79 

85 

Miss. 

78 

76 

81 

Ark» 

77 

78 

78 

La. 

77 

81 

83 

Okla. 

77 

74 

82 

Tex. 

76 

72 

75 

Calif. 

90 

86 

88 

11  States 

79 

80  ■• 

84 

1/     Includes  all 

Irish  (white) 

potatoes  for 

harvest  before  September  1  in  States 
listed. 
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•TmmmmMM^^mmmmrrirriTnTriTr.TrMriTiini.ii^   !iiiii.iiiiiiiiiMimMLiiiiiiiii..ii.ii»iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiMiMiiniiiiii 

SUG-AR  2SSTS 

 Acreage  :Ql^,nteA  „  1  Z  Acreage  har'/es  t.ed  iJield^er_ halves. ted_acr^ 


otate 
 _ 

JAverageS 
11230-481 

19^9 ! 

« 

1950 


oAveragel 

1949  ; 
«■ 

1950 
•  

5 Ave rage 5 
II93Q-.481 

1949  : 

■1950 
—  . 

Thousand  acres 

Thousa.nd  acre 

s 

Short  tons 

UxllO 

32 

31 

28 

24 

9.3 

10.5 

i-ilCll« 

96 

96 

84  ■ 

77 

8.6 

9.6 

10  4 

J-  ^  •  " 

67 

40 

61 

33 

12.2 

14.7 

Mont, 

76 

65 

66 

70 

59 

62 

llaS 

12,0 

Idaho 

75 

67 

97 

68 

60 

87 

15.2 

17. s 

17*4 

Wyoc 

. 

30 

38 

36 

28 

-->  /' 

JO 

11.7 

l4o 

12»6 

Colo. 

156 

126 

155 

142 

117 

147 

13.  c 

16»1  - 

14.9 

Utah 

29 

40 

40 

28 

38 

13.5 

14.1 

Calif.  1/ 

142 

150 

218 

131 

134 

209 

16.4 

18.3 

13.7 

Other  States 

124 

135 

'186 

113 

122 

168 

12.0 

13.2 

12.2 

U.S. 

851 

769  1 

,013 

773 

687 

926 

12,8  . 

14.8 

14.6 

State 


*  ?£od\ic.ti.on  ?  Season  av.  price  per 

jAverage?  iqiio  *  IQ^O  ^^-S.'-^  "by  farmers.. 2 
I1232~ii3l  _  _  1  _  1  _  1"'  I  1£^  ^  1£50 


Value  of 
 ;2r£duc  jfci^n  

„  19^9  19iO_ 


Thousand  short  tons 


Ohio 

Mich. 

iTe"brc, 

Monto 

Idaho 

¥yo  • 

Colo. 

Utah 

Calif.  1/ 


269 
733 
740 
836 

1,037 

430 
lj8i^ 
'538 
2,149 


Other  S tates_  1,357 

v.  s.  9,938 


252 
743 
559 
697 
1,067 
4o6 
1,878 
466 
2,519 
-1jl610 
10,197" 


277 

1,020 

312 
■  741^ 

1,511 

■454 
2,190 

535 
3,898 
_2^056 
13,497' 


Dolla^rs 

11.40 
11,60 
10.50 
10.50 
10.20 
10,40 
10,90 
10.40 
11.00 

10. 90_      _  _  - 
10.80       "  11,^ 


Thousand  dollars 

2,373 

8:619 

5,870 

7,318 
10,883 

4,222 
20,^1-70  -  — 

4,846 
27,709 
.  17^570_  _  _ 
110,330  151,15-S 


1/  Relates  to  yea.r  of  harvest  (including  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall)„ 
2/  Does  not  include  average  G-overament  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  (.excluding  aTDsn- 
donment  and  deficiency  payments)  of  $2.47  per  ton  in  1949  and  approximately  $2*46^  in 
I95O4    Average  payments  I940  to  1948  inclusive  were  as  follovjs:  $1*85>.  $2^,41  ^ 

$2,54,  $2,68,  S2,50,  $2^43,.  $2e^,  .aiad  $2,4l. 


UlTITED  STATES  BEET  SUGAR  Al^  PULP  PROSUCTIOiT  l/ 

*    Average    *        ,  * 
Sugar  and  pulp  1919-48         ^^^^9  .  1950_ 


Thousand  short  tons 


Sugar : 

96°  raw  "basis 
Refined  "basis 

Pulp? 

Molasses 
Dri  ed 
Moist 


1,501 

1,402 


156 
103 
1,442 


1:570 
1,467 


171 
lis 
1,282 


2,009 
1,878 


240 
120 
1,950 


1/  As  reported  "by  sugar  "beet  •orocessors, 
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_  ,   SyO^CAl^  FOE  SWAB         SEBD_  ^   .  

!_  _Acreaj2e_h^rvepted__:XieH^cf  ca^^   P.2^e_j)roducti_on  _ 

[Average:  :  ^  g^": Average:  .^^^i       ^^Average:  i  ^^^q 

"   Thousand  acres  Short  tons         Thou.s_and  short  tons 


State 


Ibr  sugar: 

Louisiana 

_  Florida  _   

I  -  .-^Stall  Z  I 

For  seed; 

Louisiana 

_  Florida  

 Totals  3^  - 1  

For  sugar  &  Seed: 

LouiBisna . 

—  Flo.ri_da  

I  y^Sj,  Total  


279 


246.3 

-  £6^9 

22572_  i^l5.6 


36.6 


24.0 
25^0 


22 

23.2 


276  18,6 
^37.4  _30.4 
313,4  _19.8 

22  18.6 
_  1»1  -.32.6 
23.1  18,8 


17.9 

19,2 

4,587 

4,986 

5,307 

30.8 

31.3 

873_ 

i,127 

1,169 

_20.7 

^5^^i60_ 

6,113 

_  5,476 

17.9 

19,2 

437 

394 

422 

30.8 

30.9 

.  32 

37 

34 

_li*2 

-  ..^69_ 

^  i3l 

 45  6 

17.9 

19.2 

5,024 

5,380 

5,729 

-30«8 

-31,2 

^  „504_ 

1,164 

«  1  ,£03 

20.6 

6,544 

_  6,932 

270.3  301 
29.8  37,8 


298 


18,6 


SUGAHCAUB  FOE  SUGAR  AHD  SEED:    PRICE  AKD  VALUE 

*  Value  of  prod\iction 


> 


Stat© 


Season  av,  price  per  ton 
recei_ve.djjb£  f arrae_rs.  l/_ 

'  1949   I          1950„  _ 

Dollars 


1949   1   1950. 

Thousand  dollars 


For  sugar: 

Louisiana 

^  Florida  ^   

 ^Totall  I  -  Z 

For  seed: 

Loui  si ana 

_  Florid^   

 ^Totall  ~  - 

For  sugar  &. seed: 

Louisiana 

_  Florida  _  

U^S.  Total 


6.20 
6.25 


7.88 

'?'jl45 
7.80 


30,913 
-7^292 

38^205 


41,819 
,  8,109 
50,528 


6.20 
6.25 


7,88 

7j^45 
7,81 


33,356 
-7^.531. 

40.887 


45,145 
8,i62 
54,107 


PilODUCTS  OF  CAHi 


HARVES'TED  FOR  SUG-AH  * 


State 


Rav7  sugar  :         Raw  sugar  :  Molas&es  2/,  including 

— P§r__ton_of  cane  j  P.roduced  :_  y.3.ckstrap_(80^  l^l.^). 

Average:  ^^^g  :  3^050  JAveraget  j^gi^g  t  3,  g^^: Average;  ^g^^g    I  3^950 

1930*»48i  _  _1  _:_  :1939-48:  :         :1939-'48:  ;  

Pounds 


Thousand  short  tons       Thousand  g?llong 

Louisiana  157         167      172         359         416      456    34,078    36,439  3/40,624 

Florida  <  ^185  186  ^185  81  ^105  ^108  5^308  6^896  ^7^68& 

_  JJ^  S .  ^To tal  ^161  ^170_    174  ^440    _  _521_  "~564    39^386_  43^335_  48^309 

1/  Does  not  include  average  Government  pa^onents  under  the  Sugar  Act  (excluding- atan- 
doiunent  and  deficiency  payments)  of  $1,13  per  ton  in  1949  and  epproximately  $1.20  in 
1950,    Average  payments  19'X)  to  1948  inclusive  were  as  follows:    $-.88,  $.91,  $1.20, 
$1.17,  $1.12,  $1.10,  $1.15,  $1.17,  and  $1.10.    2/  Bdihle  molasses  not  produced  in 
•Florida.    5./  1^50  production  includes  eCoowt  900,000  gallons  of  edilDle  molasees  which 
vras  produced  from  frozen  cane  a 

0 

*  Sugar  data  relate  to  raw  sugar  instead  of  96    equivalent  as  heretofore  puMished; 
molasses  data  nov/  relate  to  a  standard  of  80°  Brix. 
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state     t_  ,   Ma^  1  _  ...  .  ^  ,  


and       i  Average 
-Piylsion.  1  _194al49. 


1949 


i'le  • 

yt, 

i'ias  s  * 
Conn  ft 

!^ « J  • 

Eaju  _ 
]2«Atl< 
Ohio 
Ind. 

111. 

Mich, 


16<  ^ 


15.8 
15,8 
18.0 
19.2 
19  ol 
21.5 
22.1 
-20.0 

20ol.j 
'17«8 
1G.9 
18.1 

20,4 

_21  ♦  5  i'tj  o  r5 


Pounds 

-16.5  .. 
19,5 
20.4 
21.0 
22.8 
24.1  " 
21.3 


1950 

17.4 
18,5 
20.1 
21.6 
20.2 
24.8 
24.7 


.9-31 


13.3 
19.5 
20.0 

20^8 
21.5 
24.9 
24.5 


V 


23 «0  22.4 


21.;:5  22^97 


19.2 
18.1 

19, S 

21.5 


ie.6 

17.0 

19o3 
22.1 
^•3.  p. 


22^93 

19o8 

17.6 

19.6 

2o  e  3 

23.5 


19.67 

21c  49 

21j^47 

21.93 

Minrio 

20.1 

23.1 

24ol 

23.4 

lov/a 

18^2 

18*9 

•    12. 9 

12.6 

Mo. 

13^0 

15.1 

14.5 

13.4 

H.Dali.  - 

16.2 

17v3 

16.4 

17.8 

S.Dak, 

14,4 

14.3 

15,3 

15.9 

Nebr,        ;  •,■ 

.  17.0 

IS.l 

IS.O 

18,1 

Kans. 

16.8 

18.0 

17^,0 

*  17.6 

W.  IT.  Gent 

16.86 

1?.31 

15.53 

18.54   

Md. 

17."^  " 

19 . 7 

1974 

19.7                 ■  "1 

Va. 

13.3 

16.0 

15,8 

13.1   -  • 

W.Ya.    ■'  ■ 

11. S 

IC'0  ( 

J.Ocl 

12*9  . 

IT.C.  ^  . 

13.1 

14.6 

14.6 

15.4  ' 

s.c. 

11.2 

13.1 

13.5 

12.0 

aa. 

9.8 

10.9 

11.4 

llcl 

S.Atl. 

12*98- 

14.77 

14eS3 

14.68 

Tenn. 

12.9 

13.3  "  '■■ 

13.5 

12.2 

13.6 

13el 

13.  6 

Ala, 

9.8  ■ 

11.5 

10^9  - 

10,0 

Miss. 

8.4 

0.9  ■ 

9.3 

9.5 

Ark. 

9.9 

11,0 

10,4. 

10.3 

Okla. 

l2  a  5 

13.6 

12e9' 

11.8 

Tex« 

9.9 

9.8- 

10o4  • 

9o0 

Sent 


11.01 


.L2  . , 


,76' 


11.21 


Montr. 

17.4  • 

17.3 

17.-3 

17,2  , 

Idaho 

20.3  • 

21*9 

21.5 

22.0 

Wyo* 

16.7 

18  .5 

19.6 

19.4 

Colo-. 

17,2 

17.8 

13.5 

13.5 

Utah 

19.7 

20.8 

22.3 

23.4 

Vfash. 

21.8 

22.7 

23.0 

22.9 

Or  eg. 

21.7. 

21.4 

22.5 

Calif. 

22.3 

23.0 

23j^0 

i/est 

20.26 

21.43 

21.96 

21.37 

U.S. 

16.83 

1>3,37 

IS. 51 

lSj^55 

l/  Aver  a; 

ses  ra; 

present 

dail;;  ^ni 

Ik  prod 

ucticn  di 

vided  "oy  t 
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toteil  nu:: 

-Per  of  milk  cows 

(in  Lai  Ik  or 

dry). 

Fi{fiires 

for  i7ev7 

■  En.^land 

States  and 

v;  Jersey 

are  oased  on  coev 

Dined 

r  etur: 

ns  "Cron 

crop  o,nd 

spccio 

1  d.-^iry-r 

eport^rs; 

others  represent  crop  report- 

ers  o: 

A-verage 

z  -for  Gor;; 

,e  less. 

inpor  t£-.nt 

dairy  Sta 

tes 

are  not 

shovm  .separately. 
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APRIL  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State  t 
and 
Diviji_onl. 

Me, 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass, 

R.I. 

Conn, 

N.J. 

Pa^  

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 

Wis.  

E.N. Cent^ 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak.. 
S.Dak. 
Nebr. 

KanSjj,  

XvN. Cent^ 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.  C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

lla.  

S.Atl.  

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla, 

Tex.  

^.^ent^ 

Mont. 

Idahft 

Colo, 

N.  Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev, 

Wash. 

Oreg, 

We^t_j^ 
U.S. 


Number  of  layers  on  j 
.  i}^^21<i_.to*in£  April 
-  1950_   195i" 

Thousands 


E,^,^s  per 
_100_layer^  _ 

Number 


* 


2,340 

1,873 
760 

4,012 
451 

2,564 
12,946 
10,633 
18_^952_ 
54^531" 
14,924' 
12,534 
18,200 
10,013 


2 
1 

4 

13 
11 

-55 
15 
12 
17 
9 

14^770  14 


323 

820 
734 
418 
480 
436 
072 
535 
688 
506 
138 
712 
426 
708 
^02 


1,740 

1,686 

1,788 

1,863 

1,845 

1,713 

1,689 

1,704 

l-i.'^28_ 

1^726 

1,770 
1,887 
1,806 
1,788 
1,677 


1,800 
1,740 
1,806 
1,851 
1,845 
1,770 
1,761 
1,74C 
1^770. 

1,818 
1,908 
1,818 
1,758 
1.710 


Dar 

41 
32 
14 
75 
8 
44 
219 
181 
327 
I  941 
264 
237 
329 
179 
248 


I  ^19  51  1 

Milli 


s_j>roduced  

__Jan_j,-.A^:ril  incl. 
195S  1951_ 


ons 


42 
32 
13 
82 
9 
43 
230 
201 
.331. 
983 
'275 
243 
317 
171 
253 


174 
140 
60 
316 
34 
199 
926 
703 
1,257 
3,809 
1,012 
898 
1,190 
679 
970 


177 
136 
55 
336 
36 
189 
909 
791 
-lj.298 
-.3^927 

1.009 

869 
1,129 
649 

 962 

4^618 
1,642 
1,887 
1,173 
203 
462 
727 

- -812. 

-6^906 
51" 
199 
471 
189 
370 
136 
294 

-  -.100 

476 

392 
245 
199 
255 

119 

511 

-la.101 
-3j.298 
91 
11^4 
41 
155 
47 
34 
187 
16 
315 
185 
_1^138 
_2^323 


10^441 
25,168" 
28,522 
19,508 
3,674 
7,413 
11,027 
12^577 


69 

23 
27 
18 
3 
7 
10 
12 


286 
754 
848 
059 
628 
056 
566 
313 


lj.'?'34 
'1,746" 
1,812 
1,896 
1,728 
1,794 
1,866 
1,878 


1^804 

1,734" 

1,824 

1,902 

1,722 

1,842 

1,890 

1,890 


1,257 
-  439 
517 
370 
63 
133 
206 
236 


259 
412 
508 
343 
62 
130 
200 
233 


1,669 
1,849 
1,245 
198 
438 
728 
832 


107^889 
869" 
3,  235 
7,692 
3,138 
7,356 
2,896 
5,664 
1^676 


103 

3 
7 


^24 
860 
214 
127 
004 
866 
918 
964 
657 


lj.820 
1,  815 
1,686 
1,806 
1,842 
1,710 
1 , 431 
1,476 
1,658 


1_^829 

1 , 800* 

1,776 

1,800 

1. 905 

1,^98 

1,505 

1,539 

1,656 


1,964 
16 
55 

139 
58 

126 
41 
84 
28 


888 

'  15" 
57 

128 
57 

117 
44 
92 
27 


6,959 
59 
208 
510 
208 
408 
133 
270 
105 


32^526 
8,016" 
7,328 
5,366 
5,166 
5,431 
2,860 
8,380 

20^384 


31 
7 
7 
5 
4 
5 
2 
8 

19 


610 
474 
028 
181 
371 
353 
618 
104 
8■<^4 


1^682 
1,839 
1,526 
1,464 
1,416 
1,596 
1,464 
1^,788 
1^791 


1^699 
1,878 
1,701 
1,545 
1,464 
1,635 
1,494 
1,836 
1^752 


547 
147 
119 
79 
73 
87 
42 
150 
365 


537 
140' 
120 
80 
64 
88 
39 
149 
348 


1,901 

528 
419 
249 
228 
254 
130 
525 
1,170 


.  62^931^ 
1,513" 
1,807 
601 
2,814 
776 
499 
2,822 
240 
4,553 
2,666 
.  17^.472 
.  35^763*" 
364_^08l" 


59 
1 
1 


973 
412 
672 
652 
2,490 
742 
548 
2,808 
250 
4,250 
2,558 
-12.413 
-34;795 
354,194 


1^688_ 

1,821 
1,809 
1,782 
1,812 
1,686 
1.725 
1,830 
1,863 
1,824 
1,887 
1^848 
.1^.837 
lu.'i'66 


lu.'^i^- 

1,770 

1,848 

1,770 

1,839 

1,812 

1,752 

1,752 

1,815 

1,827 

1,851 

1^764, 

U'?'90' 

1^780" 


1,062 
28 
33 
11 
51 
13 
9 
52 
4 
83 
50 
323 
Z  657 
1,428 


1^,028 
25 
31 
12 
46 
13 
10 
49 
5 
78 
47 
307_ 
"  l623^ 
67318 


3,503 
94 
•  118 
38 
175 
50 
31 
189 
14 
313 
187 
,  1,180 
2,389 
23,310 
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i 

